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The  Merchant  of  Venice:  A  Reconsideration 

GRAHAM  MIDGLEY 

THE  PROBLEM  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  has  always  been 
its  unity,  and  most  critical  discussions  take  this  as  the  centre  of 
dieir  argument,  asking  what  is  the  relative  importance  of  its 
two  plots  and  how  Shakespeare  contrives  to  interweave  them 
into  a  unity;  the  two  plots  being  the  Shylock  plot  and  what  is 
called  the  love  or  romance  plot.  Is  the  play,  we  are  asked  to 
decide,  primarily  a  love  comedy,  as  most  of  Shakespeare’s 
mature  comedies  are,  in  which  the  story  of  the  Jew  and  his 
bond  is  but  a  necessary  cog  in  a  more  important  machine,  or  is 
the  play  a  study  of  the  personality  of  the  Jew,  with  the  love- 
story  merely  a  useful  way  of  engineering  the  entry  of  Antonio 
into  the  dreadful  bond?  Moreover,  where  does  Shakespeare 
mean  our  sympathies  to  lie  —  with  the  Jew  as  an  (^pressed 
and  persecuted  sufferer  forced  to  vengeance  by  the  heartless 
society  which  surrounds  him,  or  with  the  ladies  and  gendemen 
of  Venice  who  so  splendidly  thwart  the  machinations  of  the 
diabolic  Jew?  If  we  insist  in  analysing  the  play  with  these  two 
plots  as  our  central  consideradon,  we  find  ourselves  in  trouble. 
We  find  Shakespeare  working  out  a  remarkably  steady  alter¬ 
nation  of  scene  between  Venice  and  Belmont  and  then,  as  if  to 
cap  this  alternating  structure,  giving  the  whole  of  Act  IV  to 
Venice  and  the  trial  scene,  and  the  whole  of  Act  V  to  Belmont, 
with  Shylock  apparendy  forgotten.  Whatever  else  he  might 
do,  Shakespeare  does  not  throw  away  his  fifth  act  and,  if  we 
are  working  on  the  Shylock-lovers  pattern,  it  would  appear  that 
the  farewell  and  lasting  impression  on  the  audience,  which  the 
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fifth  act  can  give,  is  meant  by  Shakespeare  to  be,  not  the  end  of 
Shylock  and  the  misery  of  his  defeat,  but  the  love  theme,  the 
happiness  of  the  united  lovers  and  the  lyrical  beauty  of  Belmont 
by  moonlight.  Shylock  is  forgotten  completely  by  the  lovers 
beneath  the  stars,  and  the  main  theme  is  the  triumph  of  love. 
If  this  is  the  truth,  then  Shylock  has  been  allowed  to  become 
far  too  imposing  a  figure  in  the  previous  four  acts  of  the  play 
(where  he  should  have  been  little  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
such  characters  as  Don  John  or  Malvolio  in  the  other  love 
comedies),  and  this  fifth  act  is  a  desperate  attempt  to  redress  a 
lost  balance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  accept  Shylock  as  the 
central  point  of  interest,  the  play  collapses  beautifully  but  irrele¬ 
vantly  in  a  finely-written  act  given  over  to  a  secondary  theme. 
It  is  possible  to  show,  however,  that  the  construction  becomes 
more  meaningful  if  we  accept  an  entirely  different  theme  and 
two  different  points  of  interest.  If  we  do  this,  the  problem  of 
divided  interest  between  Shylock  and  the  lovers  becomes  an 
irrelevant  one,  or  at  least  relevant  in  a  different  way,  and  the 
play  becomes  something  far  more  interesting  than  a  fairy  talc 
with  unfortunate  deeper  intrusions,  or  a  tragic  downfall  of  a 
Jew,  disfigured  by  lovers’  adventures  and  tedious  casket  scenes. 

Other  critics  have  faced  up  to  the  problem,  but  their  solu¬ 
tions  are  not  completely  convincing.  At  the  one  extreme  is 
the  critic  who  rejects  any  serious  consideration  of  the  play  as 
beside  the  point,  like  Granville-Barker  to  whom  the  play  was  a 
‘fairy  tale’  and  who  saw  ‘no  more  reality  in  Shylock’s  bond 
and  the  Lord  of  Belmont’s  will  than  in  Jack  and  the  Bean¬ 
stalk’.*  Professor  Nevill  Coghill  wishes  us  to  interpret  the  play 
as  an  allegory  of  ‘Justice  and  Mercy,  of  the  Old  Law  and  the 
New’,  with  the  trial  scene  as  the  central  point  of  the  debate 
and  the  last  act  the  act  of  reconciliation,  where  we  find  ‘Lorenzo 
and  Jessica,  Jew  and  Christian,  Old  Law  and  New,  united  in 
love;  and  their  talk  is  of  music,  Shakespeare’s  recurrent  symbd 
of  harmony’.*  Some  see  the  theme  as  one  of  contrast  between 
seeming  and  reality  or,  as  Professor  C.  S.  Lewis,  between  the 
values  of  Bassanio  and  Shylock,  ‘between  the  crimson  and 
organic  wealth  in  his  veins,  the  medium  of  nobility  and  fecun- 

•  Prefaces  to  Shakespeare.  Second  Scries,  p.  67. 

*  Shakespeare  Quarterly,  I,  ‘The  Governing  Idea',  pp.  9-17. 
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dity,  and  the  cold,  mineral  wealth  in  Shylock's  counting  house’. 
Professor  J.  W.  Lever  contrasts  love  which  ‘comprehends  the 
generous  give  and  take  of  emotion,  the  free  spending  of  nature’s 
bounty,  and  the  increase  of  progeny  through  marriage’,  witli 
usury  which,  he  writes,  is  the  ‘negation  of  friendship  and  com¬ 
munity’.^  Sir  E.  K.  Chambers,  with  an  attractive  simplicity, 
found  a  conflict  between  Love  and  Hate,  Shylock  representing 
Hate  and  Antonio  and  Portia  embodying  Love.*  Most  of  these 
solutions  are  only  partial,  most  of  them  failing  to  explain  great 
parts  of  the  play’s  subject  matter  and  attitude.  All  of  them 
arc  trying  to  And  a  synthesis  of  a  wrong  opposition. 

1  would  suggest  that  the  two  focal  points  of  the  play 
arc  Shylock  and,  not  the  lovers  or  the  romance  theme,  but 
Antonio,  and  that  the  world  of  love  and  marriage  is  not  opposed 
by  Shylock,  but  rather  paralleled  by  Venetian  society  as  a  whole, 
social,  political  and  economic.  The  scheme  of  the  play  is,  if  1 
may  reduce  it  to  ratio  terms :  As  Shylock  is  to  Venetian  society, 
so  is  Antonio  to  the  world  of  love  and  marriage.  The  relation¬ 
ship  of  these  two  to  these  two  worlds  is  the  same,  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  an  outsider.  The  play  is,  in  effect,  a  twin  study  in  lone¬ 
liness.  The  fact  that  thek  two  outcasts,  these  two  lonely  men, 
only  meet  in  the  cruel  circumstances  they  do,  adds  an  irony  and 
pathos  to  the  play  which  lift  it  out  of  the  category  of  fairy  talc 
or  romance.  Indeed,  seen  from  any  angle.  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  is  not  a  very  funny  play,  and  we  might  gain  a  lot  if,  for 
the  moment,  we  ceased  to  be  bullied  by  its  inclusion  amongst 
j  the  Comedies.  This  thesis  has  much  to  offer  in  our  understand- 
I  ing  of  the  play.  It  reinstates  Antonio  to  a  position  in  the  play 
more  commensurate  with  the  care  and  interest  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  shown  in  his  creation  (and  the  play  is,  after  all, 
called  The  Merchant  of  Venice) :  it  does  not  force  us  into  hav¬ 
ing  to  condemn  Shylock  if  we  accept  the  values  of  the  love 
world,  for  it  offers  us  different  oppositions  and  asks  us  to  make 
different  moral  judgments,  different  in  kind  as  well  as  direc¬ 
tion  :  and  finally,  it  seems  to  make  more  impressive  sense  of  the 
construction  of  the  play,  especially  of  Acts  IV  and  V. 


’  P.B.A.  1942,  ‘Hamlet;  the  Prince  or  the  Poem’,  p.  146. 

*  Shakespeare  Quarterly,  III,  p.  383. 

*  Shakespeare:  a  survey,  p.  iij. 
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An  examination  of  the  characters  of  Shylock  and  Antonio 
as  parallel  studies  is  a  preliminary  task  which  should  throw 
light  on  the  reconsideration  of  the  play  as  a  whole. 

Examinations  of  Shylock  have  too  often  been  obscured  by  a 
scholarly  heap  of  secondary  considerations  arising  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  Jew.  It  is  surprising  how  much  of  the  work  on  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  turns  out  on  inspection  to  be  on  the  lines 
of  ‘The  Jew  in  Elizabethan  England*,  ‘The  Elizabethan  Jew 
in  Drama’,  or  ‘The  Jew  in  Elizal^than  Drama’.  We  are  urged, 
in  seeing  the  play,  not  to  forget  that  the  audience  had  probably 
never  seen  a  Jew;  we  are  reminded  that  this  is  an  Elizabethan 
play  and  that  Shakespeare  could  count  on  a  stock  response  to  a 
Jew  figure,  shaped  by  age-old  memories  of  the  Hugh  of  Lincoln 
and  baby-killing  kinds;  we  are  advised  not  to  be  influenced  by 
our  reactions  to  anti-Semitism  in  our  own  day  into  making  a 
sentimental  figure  out  of  Shylock  which  Shakespeare  could 
never  have  understood.  Comparisons  with  Marlowe’s  Jew  arc 
made,  and  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Lopez  is  always 
exhumed  as  an  important  exhibit.  To  work  through  this  mass 
of  material  is  to  feel  at  once  that  the  play  is  being  smothered, 
and  when,  for  example,  one  is  asked  to  accept  as  superbly  clever 
hypocrisy  a  speech  of  Shylock’s  which  rings  with  obvious  sin¬ 
cerity  and  feeling,  one  begins  to  rebel  and  return  to  the  play 
and  what  the  play  says,  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  of  much  impor¬ 
tance  that  Shylock  is  a  Jew,  and  all  the  ‘background  work’  on 
Jews  and  Judaism  strikes  me  as  quite  irrelevant.  The  important 
thing  is  that  he  is  a  Jew  in  a  Gentile  society,  that  all  he  is  and 
all  he  holds  dear  is  alien  to  the  society  in  which  he  has  to  live. 
He  is  an  alien,  an  outsider,  tolerated  but  never  accepted.  His 
being  a  Jew  is  not  important  in  itself :  what  is  important  is  what 
being  a  Jew  has  done  to  his  personality.  He  is  a  stranger,  proud 
of  his  race  and  its  traditions,  strict  in  his  religion,  s<^)er  rather 
than  miserly  in  his  domestic  life,  and  filled  with  the  idea  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  family  and  family  loyalty.  Around  him  is  the 
society  of  Venice,  a  world  of  golden  youth,  richly  dressed, 
accustCHned  to  luxury,  to  feasting,  to  masking,  of  a  compara 
tively  easy  virtue  and  of  a  religious  outlook  which,  though 
orthodox,  hardly  strikes  one  as  deep,  a  society  faithful  and 
courteous  in  its  own  circle  and  observing  a  formal  politeness  of 
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manner  and  address,  but  quite  insufferable  to  those  outside  its 
own  circle,  where  Shylock  is  so  obviously  placed.  By  that 
society  Shylock  is  treated  as  dirt.  Antonio  never  denies  the 
treatment  he  has  given  this  proud  man : 

Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
On  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys  and  my  usances : 

Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug. 

For  suffrance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 

You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 

And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 

And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 

(Liii.ioi) 

Antonio’s  only  response  is ; 

I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 

To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 

If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends;  for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  of  barren  metals?  (I.iii.125) 

And  all  the  repressed  humiliation  and  sense  of  injustice  which 
lies  beneath  Shylock’s  proud  and  patient  bearing,  bursts  out  in : 

I  He  hath  disgraced  me  and  hindered  me  half  a  million; 
laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my 
nation,  thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated 
mine  enemies;  and  what’s  the  reason?  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath 
not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions, 
senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt 
with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed 
by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter,  as  a  Christian  is?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we 
not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  ptMson 
us,  do  we  not  die?  (III.i.48) 

With  this  side  of  the  man  in  mind,  let  us  follow  him  swiftly 
through  the  play. 

Our  first  meeting  with  him  is  in  the  arranging  of  the  bond. 
He  is  faced  with  insolent  rudeness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
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come  in  fact  to  beg  a  favour,  with  the  peremptory  snaps  of 
Bassanio : 

Ay  sir,  for  three  months.  . .  . 

May  you  stead  me?  will  you  pleasure  me?  shall  1  know 

your  answer? 

Your  answer  to  that. .  . .  (I.iii.2) 

He  is  drawn  into  a  discussion  on  usury,  attacked  for  lending 
money  on  interest,  and  the  only  reply  to  his  quite  sensible 
defence  is  Antonio’s  supercilious : 

Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose, 

An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness. 

Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 

A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 

O  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath !  (l-iii.93) 

Shylock  is  stirred  to  remind  Antonio,  in  words  already  quoted, 
of  his  former  cruel  behaviour  to  him,  to  call  attention  to  the 
almost  forgotten  fact  that  Antonio  is  begging  a  favour,  but  he  is 
again  rejected  by  Antonio  with  cold  scorn.  Can  we  blame  him 
if  a  scheme  of  revenge  forms  in  his  mind  ? 

Later  Lorenzo  elopes  with  Jessica,  the  two  of  them  rejoicing 
callously  in  the  tricking  and  robbing  of  the  Jew.  Jessica’s  elope¬ 
ment,  added  by  Shakespeare  to  his  source,  is  no  mere  romantic 
addition,  but  the  crucial  point  in  Shylock’s  development.  In 
this  deed  a  blow  is  struck  at  all  that  Shylock  holds  dear,  his 
pride  of  race,  the  sober  decency  of  his  household  life  and  the 
dear  sanctity  of  the  family  and  family  bonds.  The  mixing  of 
ducats  with  his  daughter  in  his  cries  of  despair  is  because  his 
ducats,  as  his  daughter,  are  part  of  his  family  pride,  the  only 
bulwarks  against  the  general  scorn  of  the  society  he  lives  in, 
as  he  exclaims  later  when  his  estates  are  ordered  to  be  con¬ 
fiscated  : 

Nay,  take  my  life  and  all;  pardon  not  that ; 

You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house;  you  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  tne  means  whereby  1  live. 

(IV.i.370) 
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When  he  first  appears  in  the  court  his  mood  is  not  one  of  rage 
or  mad  vindictiveness :  rather  of  cold  and  controlled  intent  on 
revenge.  He  speaks  quiedy,  deliberately  and  logically,  but  quite 
unwavering  in  his  intent.  Against  the  calm  insults  of  the  Duke 
and  the  more  hysterical  reviling  of  Gradano,  he  maintains  this 
calm : 

Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 

To  cureless  ruin.  (IV.i.141) 

And  behind  this  calm  front,  the  burning  sorrow  of  Jessica’s 
shame  is  still  there: 

The  pound  of  flesh  which  I  demand  of  him 

Is  dearly  bought.  (IV.i.99) 

Dearly  bought  by  Jessica’s  shame,  surely,  for  which  he  holds 
Antonio  scapegoat,  rather  than  the  miserable  3,000  ducats. 
There  we  may  leave  Shylock  for  the  moment,  postponing  a 
fuller  discussion  of  the  trial  scene  until  Antonio,  the  dramatic 
antagonist  of  Shylock,  is  also  established  as  his  spiritual  com¬ 
panion,  adrift  like  him  in  a  hostile  society. 

Antonio  is  in  no  way  rejected  externally  or  consciously  by  the 
people  he  has  to  live  with.  He  is  respected,  rich,  with  easy 
access  to  economic,  legal  and  social  circles,  and  Venice  is  always 
on  his  side.  His  loneliness  is  within  and  not  without,  as  Shy- 
lock’s.  Antonio  is  an  outsider  because  he  is  an  unconscious 
homosexual  in  a  predominantly,  and  indeed  blatantly,  hetero¬ 
sexual  society.  Against  such  a  statement  I  am  aware  that  a  great 
amount  of  scholarly  opposition  could  be  mustered,  studies  of 
friendship  in  Renaissance  thought  and  Elizabethan  literature, 
evidence  of  an  extremer  vocabulary  of  endearment  between  men 
than  could  be  used  nowadays  without  risk  of  misunderstanding, 
studies  of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  and  the  theme  of  friendship 
there.  All  this  may  be  very  true,  but  my  first  bare  formulation 
stands.  The  fact  which  strikes  one  above  all  about  Antonio  is  his 
all-absorbing  love  of  Bassanio,  his  complete  lack  of  interest  in 
women — in  a  play  where  this  interest  guides  the  actions  of  all 
the  other  males — and  his  being  left  without  a  mate  in  a  play 
which  is  rounded  off  by  a  full-scale  mating  denouement.  More¬ 
over,  his  relationship  with  Bassanio  has  very  special  facets  which 
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need  a  special  interpretation.  We  first  meet  Antonio  in  a  state 
of  deep  melancholy — not  the  pretty  heigh-ho  sadness  of  Portia 
which  is  (purposefully?)  to  be  contrasted  with  it  in  the  next 
scene — but  a  deeper  and  completely  unaffected  melancholy : 


|has  1 
ilcssn 
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In  sooth,  1  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad, 

It  wearies  me,  you  say  it  wearies  you; 

But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it. 
What  stuff  ’tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  born, 

I  am  to  learn; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me. 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 
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(l.i.i-7) 


It  is  soon  established  that  its  cause  is  not  worry  over  his  business 
affairs,  and  the  first  clue  comes  in  the  exchange  with  Salanio: 

Sol.  Why  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant.  Fie!  Fie!  (I.i.46) 

This  is  more  than  a  simple  contradiction  or  negative.  There  is 
a  reproach  here  either  for  something  being  mentioned  which 
ought  not  to  be  mentioned — Antonio  thinking  Solanio  refers 
to  his  love  for  Bassanio — or  for  something  being  mentioned 
which  Antonio  finds  repugnant  to  his  nature — thinking  Solanio 
suggests  some  love-affair  with  a  woman.  Whichever  it  may  be, 
Antonio,  a  few  lines  later,  perfectly  sums  up  his  place  in  the 
society  in  which  he  moves : 

I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano, 

A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part. 

And  mine  a  sad  one.  (l.i.77-9) 

The  cause  of  this  sadness  which  Antonio  has  refused  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  even  to  himself  is  revealed  as  soon  as  Antonio  and 
Bassanio  are  alone  together,  for  Antonio’s  first  words  are : 

Well,  tell  me  now  what  lady  is  the  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage.  (I.i.119) 

It  was,  apparently,  Bassanio's  first  mention  of  the  possibility 
of  his  wooing  and  marriage  some  time  previously,  which  had 
cast  Antonio  into  this  gloomy  sadness.  This  is  not,  I  think, 
a  forcing  of  the  text,  for  all  the  previous  writing  about  Antonio 
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has  been  to  establish  that  sadness,  to  stress  its  apparent  cause- 
bsness,  except  in  that  inexplicably  angry  ‘Fie!  Fie!’  Now, 
added  to  this,  comes  this  sudden  rush  to  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
where  Antonio  seeks  to  know  more  of  the  thing  which  has 
ruined  his  happiness,  and  then,  knowing,  he  does  the  only 
thing  his  love  can  do,  sacrificing  himself  as  fully  as  possible  for 
his  beloved.  The  description  of  the  parting  of  these  two  brings 
out  these  motives  in  Antonio  quite  clearly : 

I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part, 

Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return :  he  answered,  ‘Do  not  so. 

Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 

But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time. 

And  for  the  Jew’s  bond  which  he  hath  of  me — 
j  Let  it  not  enter  into  your  mind  of  love ; 

Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there.’ 

And  even  there  (his  eye  being  big  with  tears). 

Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 

And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 
He  wrung  Bassanio’s  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

(II.viii.36) 

Solanio’s  reaction  is  clearly  meant  to  be  ours : 

I  think  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 

Perhaps  that  is 
could  say  earlier 

I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano, 

A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part. 

And  mine  a  sad  one. 

We  are  not  to  see  Antonio  again  until  disaster  has  overtaken 
him,  his  fortune  gone  and  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Jew 
for  his  friend’s  sake  apparently  inevitable.  His  attitude  to  that 
fate  and  what  he  makes  of  it  have  been  neglected  in  criticism, 
which  has  concentrated  its  interest  on  Shylock  and  Portia,  rele¬ 
gating  Antonio  to  the  rank  of  another  bystander.  The  first 


why,  knowing  Bassanio  was  going,  Antonio 
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piece  of  evidence  is  the  letter  which  he  sends  to  Bassanio ;  j  Wha 

Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  miscarried,  my  creditors 
grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low,  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  | 
forfeit,  and  (since  in  paying  it,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  ‘  * 

live)  all  debts  are  clear’d  between  you  and  I,  if  I  might  but 
see  you  at  my  death :  notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure— 
if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter. 

(IIl.ii.314) 

The  last  words  indicate  Antonio’s  mood.  The  death  is,  in  a 
way,  welcome,  for  it  is  his  greatest,  if  his  last,  opportunity  to 
show  his  love,  and  to  escape  from  the  world  where  his  part  is  a 
sad  one.  This  is  why  he  never  questions  Shylock’s  claim,  never 
hghts  against  the  outrage  of  it.  Death  he  accepts — as  long  as 
Bassanio  is  there : 


These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  bated  me  I 

That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. 

Well,  gaoler,  on — pray  God  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not. 

(lll.iii.32-6) 


In  the  trial  scene  his  attitude  is  of  resignation,  and  almost  of 
an  eagerness  for  death ; 


Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will.  (lV.i.83) 

Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 

To  give  the  judgment.  (IV.i. 238-9) 


and  there  are  two  important  exchanges  with  Bassanio,  the  first 
when  Bassanio  tries  to  encourage  Antonio  with  hope  and  big 
words,  and  Antonio  replies  in  terms  which  only  make  sense  if 
they  refer  to  a  bigger  problem  in  his  life  than  the  immediate 
legal  one : 


1  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 

Meetest  for  death — the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me; 

You  cannot  better  be  employ’d,  Bassanio, 

Than  to  live  still  and  write  mine  epitaph.  (IV.i. 1 14-8) 


X 
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Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that 
If  she  were  by  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

And  so  the  trial  scene  moves  to  its  climax  and  resolution,  and 
from  now  on  Antonio  hardly  speaks,  with  the  result  that,  read¬ 
ing  the  play,  we  tend  to  forget  him — a  mistake  which  leads  to 
a  maimed  interpretation  of  the  Fifth  Act. 

What  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  look  again  at  the  play  as 
a  whole,  accepting  these  two  interpretations  of  Shylock  and 
Antonio,  to  see  how  it  achieves  a  unity  and  meaning  denied  it 
by  the  Shylock-romance  antithesis. 

The  parallel  between  Shylock  and  Antonio  is  the  framework 
of  the  play.  Both  are  not  mlly  at  home  in  the  society  in  which 
they  arc  forced  to  live,  for  different  reasons.  Shylock  is  accepted 
only  because  of  his  wealth  and  economic  usefulness :  otherwise 
in  all  the  things  which  a  man  needs  for  happiness  with  his 
fellows,  friendship,  respect,  social  intercourse,  sympathy,  co¬ 
operation,  he  is  denied  and  spurned.  Antonio  has  all  these  I 
tlungs,  but  the  thing  he  most  desires  is  denied  him,  again  by  the 
society  around  him,  not  denied  to  him  as  violently  as  to  Shylock,  | 
because  Antonio’s  lack  is  secret  and  personal,  and  those  around 
him  neither  know  nor  understand  that  in  fact  he  lacks  anything. 
Yet  for  all  these  differences,  there  is  the  basic  kinship  in  the 
Jew  and  the  Merchant,  the  kinship  of  loneliness. 

Each,  then,  has  to  make  a  gesture  against  being  overwhelmed,  i 
and  each  has  to  make  it  through  the  channel  open  to  him  or 
dear  to  him.  The  Jew  makes  his  offer  of  friendship,  he  tries  to  j 
escape  from  his  isolation  by  means  of  the  only  common  link 
between  himself  and  his  enemies,  his  wealth.  Antonio  makes  | 
his  gesture  of  sacrifice  in  entering  upon  the  bond,  through  the 
only  thing  which  really  means  anything  to  him,  his  love. 

Each  makes  his  gesture  and  each  is  defeated,  for  as  the  people 
around  Shylock  violently  and  cruelly  reply  to  his  gesture  with 
renewed  attacks  on  his  home  and  beliefs,  finally  overcoming 
him  completely  through  the  congregated  social  and  legal  powers 
of  that  society,  at  the  same  time  they  condemn  Antonio  to  the 
loneliness  his  death  would  have  ended.  The  violence  of  the 
defeat  differs,  of  course,  as  the  very  positions  of  Shylock  and 
Antonio  differ.  Shylock’s  fate  is  more  violent  and  cruel  because 
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he  outwardly  exposes  a  whole  society  and  outrages  its  pride 
and  its  code :  Antonio’s  (ate  is  private  and  quiet,  as  his  opposi¬ 
tion  and  loneliness  are  private  and  quiet.  But  their  defeat  is 
nevertheless  a  common  one,  and  each  is  left  holding  an  empty 
reward,  each  is  left  with  cold  comfort.  Shylock  is  stripped  of 
half  of  his  wealth,  the  one  thing  which  gave  him  standing  in 
Venice,  and  is  given  in  return  the  formal  badge  of  entree,  to 
become  a  member  of  the  society  in  which  he  has  always  been 
an  outcast — he  is  to  be  made  a  Christian.  The  hollowness  of 
the  gesture  and  its  real  meaninglessness  are  obvious  in  the 
words  of  the  play : 

Duke :  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Grat :  In  christ’ning  shalt  thou  have  two  godfathers, — 

Had  I  been  judge,  thou  shouldst  have  had  ten  more 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  to  the  font. 

(IV.i.393-6) 

Antonio  is  rewarded  with  the  return  of  his  ships  and  money, 
and  his  receiving  of  this  news  is  marked  by  such  a  flat  unexcitc- 
ment  that  we  realise  he  speaks  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
more  nor  less,  when  he  tells  Portia : 

Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life  and  living; 

For  here  I  read  for  certain  that  my  ships 

Are  safely  come  to  road.  (V.i.286-8) 

‘Life  and  living’  in  a  world  where  he  is  destined  to  play  a  part, 
and  that  a  sad  one.  The  defeat  of  Shylock  has  been  in  a  way 
the  cause  of  his  defeat,  for  it  has  deprived  him  of  the  one  great 
gesture  of  love  which  would  have  ended  his  loneliness  and 
crowned  his  love  with  one  splendid  act.  Now  he  is  left  with 
his  wealth  and  his  loneliness,  surrounded  by  the  lovers  and 
received  by  Portia  at  Belmont  with  words  as  full  of  warmth 
and  feeling  as  those  receiving  Shylock  into  the  fold  of  the 
Church: 

Sir,  grieve  you  not, — you  are  welcome  notwithstanding. 

The  climax  of  this  parallel  which  is  built  up  throughout  the 
play,  is  reached  in  the  parallel  action  of  Act  IV  and  Act  V.  Act 
IV  covers  the  rejection  and  defeat  of  Shylock,  quite  explicidy, 
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quite  completely.  It  also  covers  the  defeat  of  Antonio,  but  not 
so  explicitly,  and  Act  V  is  needed  to  bring  out  fully  and  un¬ 
mistakably  what  has  actually  been  done  to  him  before  the  Duke 
and  the  court.  In  Act  IV  all  the  powers  which  oppose  Shylock 
are  drawn  together  into  the  court  room,  the  glittering  youth  of 
Venice,  with  their  friendship  and  solidarity,  and  above  all  the 
Duke  and  the  magnificoes,  embodiments  of  the  law  and  social 
code  which  has  rejected  Shylock  all  his  life,  which,  in  bitter 
revenge,  he  now  tries  to  use  for  his  own  ends,  but  which  will 
turn  and  destroy  him.  Shylock  is  doomed  and  the  net  closes 
round  him  quite  inescapably.  He  is  thrust  out  from  the  court 
as  he  has  always  been  thrust  out,  and  the  visual  symbol  is  more 
powerful  than  any  reading  can  be — the  Duke  on  his  throne, 
the  magnificoes  in  all  the  haughty  pomp  and  robes  of  state,  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  grouped  together  hand  in  hand  or  arm 
in  arm,  a  great,  splendid  and  friendly  phalanx  filling  one  side 
of  the  stage,  while  at  the  other,  b^ten  and  alone,  the  Jew 
leaves  the  stage.  Antonio’s  act  is  still  to  come,  and  I  would 
stress  it  as  his  act,  though  he  hardly  speaks,  rather  than  an 
attempt  to  restore  the  play  safely  to  tl^  romance  comedy  world 
from  which  it  seemed  to  have  been  in  danger  of  escaping — the 
interpretation  forced  on  us  if  we  accept  the  old  reading  of  the 
play.  Now  it  is  not  the  state,  the  law,  the  social  solidarity  of 
Venice  which  is  built  up  into  the  symbol  of  the  rejecting  power. 
The  Act  opens  with : 

The  moon  shines  bright.  In  such  a  night  as  this, 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 

And  they  did  make  no  noise,  in  such  a  night 
Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Trojan  walls, 

And  sigh’d  his  soul  towards  the  Grecian  tents 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night.  (V.i.i) 

and  this  lyrical  note  of  romance  sets  the  key  for  the  whole  act : 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 

(V.i.54) 

Against  this  background  move  the  lovers,  Lorenzo  and  Jessica, 
lying  entranced  in  the  moonlight,  Portia  hastening  back  to  her 
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husband,  Nerissa  to  hers — even  Launcclot  has  found  a  dark- 
skinned  lover.  The  talk  is  all  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  reunion, 
(rf  welcomes  home,  of  going  to  bed — for  with  three  pairs  of 
happy  united  lovers,  this  night  is  to  see  the  consummation  of 
their  marriages.  Antonio  is  welcomed  to  Belmont,  but  welcome 
him  as  they  may,  he  is  alone,  and  the  words  of  welcome  are 
formal  and  polite,  spoken  by  people  who  have  more  important 
tilings  to  think  about : 

Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  our  house : 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 

Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy  .  .  . 

Sir,  grieve  you  not, — you  are  welcome  notwithstanding. 

And  then  he  is  forgotten.  Again  one  needs  to  see  the  scene  to 
realise  this  fully.  From  the  moonlit  garden  into  the  glow  of 
the  candle-lit  house  the  lovers  pass  two  by  two,  Portia  with  her 
Bassanio,  Lorenzo  with  his  Jessica,  and  lastly,  rushing  to  their 
bed,  Gratiano  and  Nerissa — and  Antonio  is  left  behind  to 
walk  from  the  stage  alone,  the  stage  to  which  he  had  likened 
his  world,  where  he  must  play  a  part,  and  that  a  sad  one. 
Visually  one  cannot  escape  the  parallel  between  the  lonely  Shy- 
lock  creeping  from  the  stage,  leaving  the  triumphant  ranks  ^ 
Venice,  and  this  lonely  Antonio  walking  from  the  stage,  fol¬ 
lowing  without  joy  the  triumphant  pairs  of  lovers.  The  sad 
irony  of  the  whole  play  is  that  these  two  never  really  meet. 
Indeed,  they  are  pitched  against  each  other,  each  retiring  de¬ 
feated  into  his  own  loneliness  again,  while  Venice  goes  about 
its  business,  and  the  nightingales  of  Belmont  serenade  three 
happy  marriage  beds. 

St.  Edmund  Hall, 

Oxford 
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The  Morality  of  Revenge:  Tourneur's  Critial 

T.  B.  TOMUNSON 

IN  BOOKS  and  periodicals  over  the  last  thirty  years  there  has 
been  a  closely-sustained  critical  argument  over  the  moral  basis 
behind  the  plays  of  Webster,  Tourneur,  Middleton,  and  others. 

If  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy  has  more  consistently  drawn  the 
fire  of  intelligent  criticism  than  any  other  single  play,  it  is 
because  of  all  the  Jacobeans  Tourneur  is  the  one  who  is  most 
obviously  and  most  literally  preoccupied  with  moral  behaviour, 
and  he  therefore  conveniently  and  powerfully  focuses  our 
doubts  about  the  legitimacy  of  one  of  the  great  ages  of  drama 
which  yet  seems  so  patently  to  rest  on  social  and  moral  decad-  It  is 
ence.  Most  modern  critics  have  been  fascinated  by  the  paradox  this 
of  the  cynical  Tourneur  clinging  fast  to  mediaeval  and  Eliza-  insi 
bethan  moral  maxims  and — literally  at  the  same  time — launch-  wrii 
ing  forth  into  dangerously  cynical  comment  on  and  about  mat 
them.  With  Tourneur,  clearly  the  central  point  is  the  combina-  i  I  w 
tion  of  near  banality  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  witty  cssa 
individuality  in  the  comments  on  personal  relations  and  the  ioa 
world  about  him.  The  ‘jingling  sententious  couplets’  (Brad-  in  t 
brook)  continually  jostle  against  and  merge  into  feelings  which  K 
arc  experienced,  detached,  cynical.  The  overt  morality  in  TAe  \  ven 
Revenger's  Tragedy  is,  on  its  own,  too  immature  and  limited  que 
to  provide  a  firm  moral  basis  for  the  play.  The  question  then  of ' 
becomes  one  of  what  Tourneur  achieves  in  the  movement  from  joii 
this  to  more  individual  comment,  and  what  light  this  throws  Mi, 
on  the  moral  basis  of  Revenge  writing  generally.  nai 

Most  critics  sec  something  of  this,  but  make  vastly  different  cor 
points  from  it.  The  two  most  influential  have,  I  think,  been  to  j 
Miss  Bradbrook  and  Mr.  Eliot,  and  they  crystallise  the  for  and  sub 
against  pretty  well.  Eliot’s  too  short  and  generalised  pro-  ^ 
nouncement — it  so  notably  lacks  any  sort  of  close  contact  with  Sal 
the  text  that  one’s  immediate  reaction  is  to  disagree — is  well  (V] 

known.  The  essay  —reprinted  in  Selected  Essays — is  of  course  hcj 

mainly  about  authorship,  and  on  the  critical  question  he  adds  »  sev 
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I  little  or  nothing  to  the  following  familiar  passage : 

The  cynicism,  the  loathing  and  disgust  of  humanity,  ex¬ 
pressed  consummately  in  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy y  are 
immature  in  the  respect  that  they  exceed  the  object.  Their 
objective  equivalents  are  characters  practising  the  grossest 
vices;  characters  which  seem  merely  to  be  spectres  projected 
from  the  poet’s  inner  world  of  nightmare,  some  horror 
beyond  words.  So  the  play  is  a  document  on  humanity 
chiefly  because  it  is  a  document  on  one  human  being, 

1  Tourneur;  its  motive  is  truly  the  death  motive,  for  it  is  the 
loathing  and  horror  of  life  itself.  To  have  realised  this 
motive  so  well  is  a  triumph;  for  hatred  of  life  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  phase — even,  of  you  like,  a  mystical  experience — in 
life  itself. 

It  is  obviously  a  great  pity  Eliot  was  never  tempted  to  expand 
this  (and  other)  essays.  As  it  is,  for  all  the  brilliance  of  the 
insight  shown  here,  one  is  in  considerable  doubt  how  great  a 
writer  he  thought  Tourneur  was  and  just  how  to  balance  ‘im¬ 
maturity’  and  the  ‘importance’  of  the  ‘phase’.  On  the  whole, 
i  1  would  tend  to  assume  an  unwilling  admiration  behind  this 
[  essay,  but  an  admiration  which  starts,  unfairly,  by  isolating  a 
I  ‘loathing  and  disgust  of  humanity’  which  docs  not  in  fact  exist 
in  the  play. 

Miss  Bradbrook’s  chapter  on  Tourneur  in  Themes  and  Con¬ 
ventions  of  Elizabethan  Tragedy  is  one  of  the  most  inconse¬ 
quential  and  fragmentary  in  the  whole  of  a  book  the  brilliance 
of  which  depends  to  some  extent  on  its  ability  to  suggest  dis- 
jointcdly  rather  than  argue  sustainedly.  By  the  same  token, 
Miss  Bradbrook’s  suggestions  on  the  difficulty  of  the  mixture  of 
naivete,  subtlety  and  vitality  in  Tourneur  are,  if  necessarily  in¬ 
conclusive  in  some  respects,  extremely  valuable.  1  take  it  that 
to  most  who  read  them  they  give  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a 
substantial  answer  to  Eliot’s  brilliant,  limited  dogmatism. 

\  The  struggle  continues  in  two  important  essays,  by  L.  G. 
J  Salingar  in  Scrutiny  (VI),  by  John  Peter  in  Essays  in  Criticism 
i  (VI,  No.  2).  These  two  rely  on  earlier  critics  but  bring  to  a 
j  head  certain  matters  affecting  one’s  whole  approach  to  reading 
scvcntccnth-ccntury  plays.  Substantially,  the  issue  between 
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them  by-passcs  Eliot’s  firm  stand  for  morality  pure  and  simple. 
It  is  now — and  rightly,  surely — a  question  simply  of  whether 
Tourneur’s  ironic  detachment  is  held  with  absolute  surety, 
or  whether  he  leans  a  little  too  far  over  the  pit  he  is  contemplat¬ 
ing.  Both  look  in  some  detail  at  the  text.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  end  Salingar  (backed  by  Miss  Bradbrook)  comes  out 
clearly  the  more  accurate:  Tourneur  is  in  fact  not  quite  as 
surely  poised  as  Peter  wants  to  make  out. 

Salingar’s  point,  briefly,  is  that  Tourneur  achieves  a  detach¬ 
ment  wluch,  in  the  face  of  the  imminent  corruption  of  the 
Elizabethan  world  around  him,  fails  to  establish  new  positive 
values  to  take  the  place  of  the  old,  but  docs  make  an  intelligent 
and  powerful  comment  on  things  as  they  are.  He  (Tourneur) 
avoids  ‘hysteria’,  manages  an  ‘emotional  equilibrium’.  All  is 
in  negative  terms  as  far  as  Mr.  Salingar  is  concerned  (so  far, 
at  least,  Eliot  is  right),  but  the  comment  Tourneur  makes,  as 
Salingar  sees  it,  is  so  intelligent,  accurate,  vital,  that  this  carries 
values  of  its  own  for  anybody,  Jacobean  or  not,  to  see. 

This  seems  to  me  quite  fair.  Considering  the  outlines  of  his 
subject,  Tourneur  docs  remarkably  well  in  not  being  swamped 
by  horror  and  decadence  of  ail  kinds.  Putting  it  slightly  more 
accurately :  it  is  necessary  once  again  to  distinguish  between  a 
playwright  and  his  characters.  Tourneur  is  not  to  be  equated 
even  with  Vendice,  and,  generally  speaking  in  the  play,  where 
the  characters  wallow,  Tourneur,  in  the  tone  of  his  verse  and 
dialogue,  takes  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this.  The  result 
is  a  play  which  stops  short  of  constructing  codes  of  conduct, 
but  which  certainly  does,  consistently,  achieve  moral  comment 
of  a  subtler  kind.  Most  often,  with  Tourneur,  it  is  the  vein  of 
wit  and  conceit  tliat  seems  to  save  him  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
positive,  rather  than  negative  or  purely  cynical  writing.  The 
temptation  of  Castiza  and  her  mother,  Gratiana,  for  instance, 
could  easily  have  become  an  excuse  for  wallowing  in  sex.  It 
looks,  in  a  way,  as  if  it  very  nearly  did.  In  Act  II,  scene  i, 
Tourneur  throws  all  he  can  muster  into  the  role  of  the  dis¬ 
guised  Vendice.  Even  he  is  half  sure  the  impossible  will  cMnc 
ofl  and  Castiza  will  prove  ‘a  woman’.  There  is  an  eagerness  in 
the  dialogue  which  almost  carries  the  author’s  persuasion  be¬ 
hind  it  as  well  as  Vendice’s : 
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the  objectivity  of  an  intelligence  neatly  telescoping  sex  and  the 
corruption  that  maintains  it : 

No,  I  would  raise  my  state  upon  her  breast; 

And  call  her  eyes  my  tenants :  I  would  count  1 

My  yearly  maintenance  upon  her  cheeks.  ... 

This  speech  has  something  at  least  of  the  intelligent  oddity  of 
Metaphysical  Wit,  here  put  to  the  service  of  the  drama.  Sig¬ 
nificantly,  when  Vendice  attempts  Castiza  herself,  the  verse 
exchanges  a  little  of  its  objectivity  for  a  richer,  more  danger¬ 
ously  evocative  note : 

the  stirring  meats, 

Ready  to  move  out  of  the  dishes,  that  e’en  now 
Quicken  when  they  are  eaten !  j 

Even  under  the  shelter  of  the  disguised  Vendice,  Tourneur  : 
rarely  goes  further  than  this  in  the  deliberate  relishing  of  allu 
sion.  Yet  even  here  he  is,  if  precariously,  quite  deliberately 
protecting  himself  by  the  sense  of  the  curious,  the  witty,  which 
keeps  a  reader’s  mind  alive  as  well  as  his  senses.  The  speech 
ends  with  the  compressed  oddity  of  Vendice’s  grim  joke,  which 
looks  like  an  alluring  picture  but  works  also  as  a  parody  (surely  I 
not  intended  for  Castiza)  of  the  blindly  self-destructive  appetite  I 
that  Court  life  engenders :  I 

Banquets  abroad  by  torchlight!  music!  sports!  ! 

Bareheaded  vassals,  that  had  ne’er  the  fortune  | 

To  keep  their  own  hats,  but  let  horns  wear  ’em !  i 
Nine  coaches  waiting — hurry,  hurry,  hurry, —  [ 


The  real  Tourneur  struggles  in  this  way  against  an  encroach¬ 
ing  decadence.  In  this  context,  the  very  presence  of  those 
‘jingling  sententious  couplets’  Miss  Bradbrook  noted  is  a  sign 
that  he  must  cling  suspiciously  hard  to  some  sort  of  overt 
‘morality’,  however  crude.  The  genuine  moral  strength  which 
enables  him  to  keep  sensuality  and  decadence  at  bay  is  of  a 
subtler  kind,  though  often,  as  in  the  great  opening  speech  of  the 
play,  it  needs  the  couplet  form  to  surround  and  contain  verse 
of  a  more  complex  kind ; 
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To  have  their  costly  three-piled  flesh  worn  off 
As  bare  as  this;  for  banquets,  ease,  and  laughter 
Can  make  great  men,  as  greatness  goes  by  clay; 

But  wise  men  little  are  more  great  than  they. 

In  contrast  to  attitudes  of  this  kind,  which  seem  to  me  to 
follow  logically  from  Salingar’s  article,  Peter’s  excellent 
attempt  to  prove  Eliot  almost  completely  wrong  seems  strained. 
Much  as  one  would  like  to  agree  that  Tourneur  keeps  a  ‘hover¬ 
ing  distance’  from  evil  all  the  way  through,  it  is  not  so,  at  least 
not  in  Peter’s  sense.  Granted,  as  Mr.  Peter  points  out,  Piato, 
and  even  Vendice,  are  always  in  character,  i.e.  not  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  completely  with  Tourneur.  Still,  Tourneur  is  there  in 
the  combination  of  characters  and  events,  and  the  inescapable 
impression  from  the  whole  play  is  that,  good  as  the  ironic  com¬ 
ment  is  for  the  most  part,  it  occasionally  slips.  One  line  quoted 
by  Mr.  Peter  deserves  comment.  Spurioso,  tempted  by  his  step¬ 
mother,  succumbs,  finally,  with  this  line : 

Oh  one  incestuous  kiss  picks  open  hell  . . . 

Now  there  is,  possibly,  an  ‘intrusive  moral  comment’  in  this, 
though  in  one  single  line  it  is  very  hard  to  tell.  But  surely, 
anyway,  it  fights  a  hard  battle  with  a  leaning  towards  the 
delights  of  unnatural  love?  Peter’s  phrase,  ‘intrusive  moral 
comment’,  suggests,  I  think,  that  Tourneur’s  share  in  the  con¬ 
notations  of  such  phrases  is  one  thing,  Spurioso’s  another.  Or, 
if  this  is  unfair:  that  Tourneur’s  comment  is  fairly  securely 
placed  and  controlled.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  the  two 
arc  more  thoroughly  mixed  than  this  and  that  Tourneur’s  atti¬ 
tude  is  far  from  clear.  A  ‘hovering  distance’  from  evil,  in  its 
more  dubious  sense,  is  indeed  nearer  the  mark.  Most  notably, 
even  where  Vendice  the  moralist  speaks,  the  verse  admits  a 
fascination  in  the  prodigious  sense  of  evil  rapidly  engulfing  the 
world : 

O  God !  one. 

That  has  scarce  blood  enough  to  live  upon; 

And  he  to  riot  it,  like  a  son  and  heir ! 

O,  the  thought  of  that 

Turns  my  abused  heart-strings  into  fret. 
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Granted,  as  Mr.  Peter  says,  Vendice  ‘speaks  arrestingly’,  as  a 
revenger  should,  and  this  is  partly  the  reason  for  such  verse,  it 
still  depends  cm  what  kind  of  ‘arresting’  speech  it  is,  and  what 
arc  the  implications  of  the  tone.  Everybody  knows  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  gloating  satisfaction  in  the  speech  of  many  char¬ 
acters  in  Jacobean  drama  which  satisfies  not  merely  the  demands 
of  the  action  but  the  author’s  own  feelings,  as  a  private  in¬ 
dividual,  into  the  bargain.  An  analogy  that  Mr.  Peter  makes 
is  important.  Claiming  that,  to  read  this  play,  we  must  all  be 
good  Jacobeans  and  not  moderns,  he  says  that  an  audience  then 
would  have  accepted  Vcndice’s  speeches  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  accepted  all  homiletic  attacks  on  cosmetics,  and  he  quotes, 
as  one  instance,  the  following  from  Nashe’s  Christ’s  T cares 
Over  Jerusalem : 

Thcyr  heads  [women’s],  with  theyr  top  and  top  gallant 
Lawnc  baby-caps,  and  Snow-resembled  silver  curlings, 
they  make  a  plaync  Puppet  stage  of.  Thcyr  breasts  they 
embuske  up  on  hie,  and  theyr  round  Roseate  buds  im¬ 
modestly  lay  foorth,  to  shew  at  theyr  handes  there  is  fruitc 
to  be  hoped.  In  thcyr  curious  Antick-woven  garments, 
they  imitate  and  mocke  the  Wormes  and  Adders  that  must 
cate  them. . . . 

As  many  iagges,  blystcrs,  and  scarres,  shall  Toadcs, 
Cankers  and  Serpents,  make  on  your  pure  skinnes  in  the 
grave,  as  nowc  you  have  cuts,  iagges,  or  raysings,  upon 
your  garments.  In  the  marrow  of  your  bones  snakes  shall 
brecdc.  Your  mornc-like  christall  countcnaunccs  shall  be 
netted  over  and  (Masker-like)  cawlc-visarded  with  crawling 
venomous  wormes.  Your  orient  teeth  Toadcs  shall  stcalc 
into  thcyr  heads  for  pcarlc;  Of  the  icily  of  your  decayed 
eyes  shall  they  engender  them  young.  In  thcyr  hollow 
Caves,  (thcyr  transplendent  iuyee  so  pollutionately  cm- 
ployd,)  shelly  Snaylcs  shall  keepe  house. 

Now,  the  way  in  which  one  treats  this  sort  of  analogy  is  indeed 
crucial  to  the  whole  business  of  Jacobean  moral  writing.  Peter 
calls  it  ‘pure  moralising,  the  vanitas  vanitatum  of  the  homilist’, 
and  claims  a  scvcntecnth-ccntury  audience  would  have  found 
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Tourneur  just  as  disinterested.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  very 
good  instance  of  the  dangers  of  the  kind  of  critical  approach 
which  attempts  to  see  the  plays  through  Jacobean  eyes.  With 
period  studies,  and  with  second-rate  authors,  a  relativistic 
approach  of  some  kind  may  be  a  help;  but  not,  surely,  when 
judging  an  author  of  Tourneur’s  weight.  Here,  for  instance, 
the  attempt  to  import  attitudes  from  outside  has  led  Mr.  Peter 
to  misread  not  only  Tourneur  but  Nashe  as  well !  I  don’t  care 
how  many  other  ‘purely  moralising’  preachers  or  writers  there 
were  at  the  time,  surely  this  prose  by  Nashe  is  not  disinterested. 
One  cannot  judge  by  other  cases.  In  literature,  the  average  is, 
if  anything,  even  more  meaningless  than  elsewhere.  The  rele¬ 
vant  information  is  in  the  images  Nashe  uses  and  the  way  he 
treats  them.  The  bizarrerie  is  hinny,  and  intended  probably  as 
propaganda,  but  when  a  writer  consistently  uses,  and  lingers 
over,  images  of  slime  and  horror,  he  has  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  merely  warning  or  stating  principles :  ‘  . . .  Your  coun- 
tcnaunces  shall  be  .  .  .  cawle-visarded  with  crawling  venomous 
worms. ...  Of  the  ielly  of  your  decayed  eyes  shall  they  engender 
them  young.  .  .  .  ’  This  sort  of  thing  is  suspect,  whenever  it 
was  written,  though  of  course  it  is  by  no  means  the  worst  the 
Elizabethans  (or  any  other  age  for  that  matter)  could  produce. 

Tourneur,  so  far  from  saying  the  same  thing  ‘more  passion¬ 
ately  and  memorably’  (Mr.  Peter  or  Vendice),  is  actually  much 
surer  of  his  ground  than  Nashe,  whose  rhetorical  play  conceals 
an  unhealthy  interest  in  what  he  condemns.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  Tourneur  is  tarred  with  the  same  brush  to  quite  an  extent. 
There  is  often  a  tendency,  even  if  it  is  less  marked  than  with 
.  any  other  Jacobean  except  Middleton,  to  gloat  over  the  thing 
i  he  condemns. 

j  One  further  argument  1  have  with  Mr.  Peter — once  again  it 
i  is  a  point  of  great  general  importance  in  the  study  of  drama. 

■  To  quote  Mr.  Peter :  ‘What  these  climaxes  [e.g.  Vendice  on 

I  "silks,  money,  camphire  and  the  rest”!  in  the  first  half  of  the 
play  are  designed  to  convey  is  an  atmosphere  of  evil  which, 
far  from  being  irrefragable,  is  already  discounted  and  accord¬ 
ingly  vulnerable,  and  what  the  second  half  of  the  play  docs  is  to 
consolidate  and  advance  the  ethical  positives  that  the  first  half 
has  implied.’  This  may  be  so,  but  only  if  the  writing  in  the 
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second  half  (or  such  of  the  second  half  as  is  relevant  to  Mr. 
Peter’s  point)  is  as  good  as  that  in  the  first  half.  To  put  it  with 
less  emphasis  on  technique,  Mr.  Peter’s  point  is  only  true  in  so 
far  as  he  demonstrates  that  Tourneur  establishes  the  point  he  is 
trying  to  make  in  the  second  half,  his  ‘positives’,  as  well  as  he 
established  the  ‘negatives’  of  Vendice’s  and  Spurioso’s  great 
speeches  of  the  first.  It  is  no  good  merely  pointing  to  moral 
signposts.  And  the  simple  fact  is  that  the  more  positively  in¬ 
clined  writing  in  this  play  is  rather  more  general,  rather  more 
inclined,  rh)^mically  and  in  every  other  way,  towards  the 
banal  that  is  the  satirical,  ‘negative’  writing.  Mr.  Peter  quotes 
Vendice’s  speech  on  his  mother’s  tears : 

Yfaith  ’tis  a  sweete  shower,  it  does  much  good. 

The  fruitful  grounds,  and  meadowes  of  her  soule. 

Has  been  long  dry;  powre  downe  thou  blessed  dew; 

Rise  Mother,  troth  this  shower  has  made  you  higher. 

Certainly,  this  is  not  bad  verse.  It  is  in  fact  a  good  deal  better 
than  some  of  the  ‘positive’  lines  the  play  produces.  But  any 
comparison  with  the  silkworm  speech  or  any  comparable  one 
in  the  early  half  of  the  play  is  absurd.  Vendice’s  speech  here 
readily  forsakes  incisive  individuality  (in  which  resides  the 
truly  positive  side  of  the  play)  for  the  unobtrusive  but  unmis¬ 
takable  triteness  of  ‘fruitful  grounds’,  the  ‘meadowes  of  her 
soule’,  and  the  metaphor  of  aridity  and  rain.  All  this,  too,  in 
Tourneur’s  strictest  metre  which  here  only  clinches  the  dull¬ 
ness  and  dutiful  obeisance  to  morality. 

Mr.  Peter  only  worsens  matters,  I  think,  by  recalling  themes 
(‘vegetable  growth’ !)  abstracted  from  tone  and  attitude  and  by 
referring  to  Castiza’s  ‘implausible’  behaviour  at  certain  points 
in  these  scenes.  He  adds,  ‘Admittedly  this  is  implausible,  but 
one  can  see  that  the  dramatist  is  hardly  aiming  at  verisimili¬ 
tude.’  True  enough,  but  verisimilitude  or  not,  he  should  be 
aiming  at  accurate  and  positive  writing, and  this,  for  all  his  duti¬ 
ful  mentioning  of  positive  values,  he  is  not,  or  if  aiming  at  it,  he 
does  not  achieve  it.  After  referring  once  again  to  other  moral¬ 
ists  dear  to  the  Elizabethans,  Tertullian,  Langland,  Gascoigne, 
Mr.  Peter  concludes  his  article :  ‘A  critic  must  respond  to  what 
is  before  him,  not  import  into  it  his  own  eccentricities  or  pre- 
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Mr.  occupations,  and  it  is  high  time  we  judged  Tourneur  by  what 
with  he  actually  wrote.’  Or  what  Tertullian  wrote,  or  Gasedgne,  or 
in  so  Nashe  . .  .  ? 

he  is  All  this  does  not  destroy  the  kind  of  positive  values  which 
IS  he  Tourneur  actually  has  and  which  follow  the  lines  established 
great  I  hy  Miss  Bradbrook  and  Mr.  Salingar.  I  pick  out  what  seems 
loral  r  to  me,  with  all  respect,  a  good  article  of  its  kind  in  order  to 
y  in-  j  attempt  to  show  why  its  kind  will  not  do.  It  is  one  thing  to 
more  j  trace  patterns,  as  Salingar  does,  and  quote  them  in  illustration 
5  the  I  of  what  is  demonstrable  by  other  means  anyway.  It  is  another 
notes  to  judge  individual  work  in  the  light  of  what  others  were 
doing.  This  distinction  contradicts  a  good  deal  of  established 
critical  writing  on  the  Jacobeans,  including,  of  course,  some  of 
Miss  Bradbrook’s,  but  the  conclusion  seems  inescapable.  In  the 
mixture  of  sententious  and  witty  writing  that  he  achieves, 

’  Tourneur  gives  us  all  the  information  we  need  on  the  homiletic 
i  writing  he  incorporates  in  his  play.  What  he  actually  says  con- 
lettcr  !  stantly  modifies  traditional  attitudes,  and  though  these  may 
:  any  |  have  been  essential  to  his  development  as  a  playwright,  we  dare 
J  one  t  not  take  them  as  evidence  by  which  to  judge  and  interpret  the 
here  I  delicate  adjustment  he  finally  achieved  in  The  Revenger's 
i  the  f  Tragedy.  This  must  stand  as  a  play  that  clings  to  limited  moral 
imis-  I  maxims  simply  because  it  is  triumphing  only  precariously  over 
E  her  |  incipient  decadence.  Its  real  strength  lies  in  the  consistency 
o,  in  I  with  which  it  achieves,  not  a  moral  superiority  over  lust  and 
dull-  F  corruption,  but  an  ability  to  realise  and  place  its  own  attraction 
I  to  them. 

ernes  ^  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  a  proper  answer  to  Eliot  would  run 
id  by  j  along  something  like  the  following  lines.  Since  Eliot’s  criticism 
(oints  )  was  concerned,  as  so  many  others  have  been  with  the  moral 
:,  but  I  basis  of  Jacobean  writing,  a  refutation  would  also  have  to  be 
imili-  ■  an  investigation  of  this  (much  wider)  question.  For  a  start, 
Id  be  I  then,  it  is  important  to  admit  the  attraction  Tourneur  feels 
duti-  [  towards  the  decadence  Vendicc  so  vehemently  condemns.  The 
it,  he  J  centre  of  the  play’s  interest  lies  in  the  firmness  with  which 
loral'  I  Tourneur,  actually  in  the  act  of  succumbing,  can  control  this, 
(igne,  f  As  a  working  example,  Vendice’s  speech  in  III.5  (‘Art  thou 
what  j  beguiled  now?  .  .  .  )  is  a  striking  illustration  of  what  the  play 
'  pre-  !  as  a  whole  is  doing.  Tourneur  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  his 
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revenge  figure,  Vendice,  is  dangerously  involved  in  what  he 
condemns.  There  are  no  simple  moral  maxims  which  can  pos 
sibly  save  the  play  and  the  author  from  being  engulfed  by  what 
is  tormenting  the  character.  What  Tourneur  does,  therefore, 
is  to  sacrifice  Vcndice  as  a  sort  of  bastion  to  hold  the  forces  and 
the  sense  of  corruption  back  at  stmicthing  like  a  decently  poised, 
ironic  distancing.  He  uses  the  strictly  moralistic  couplet  form 
occasionally,  but  lightly  and  quickly,  as  a  point  of  neat  and 
clear  reference  within  a  much  more  complicated  set  of  attitudes. 
The  real  strength  of  resistance  that  the  passage,  and  others  like 
it,  have  is  not  in  the  couplet  morality  itself,  which  is  far  too 
dogmatic  and  simple  to  save  the  situation,  but  in  the  movement 
between  this  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  incisive 
individuality  of  Vendice  on  drunkards  and  ‘cosmetics’ : 

Art  thou  beguiled  now  ?  tut,  a  lady  can. 

As  such  all  hid,  beguile  a  wiser  man. 

Have  1  not  fitted  the  old  surfeiter 

With  a  quaint  piece  of  beauty?  Age  and  bare  bone 

Are  e’er  allied  in  action.  Here’s  an  eye. 

Able  to  tempt  a  great  man — to  serve  God : 

A  pretty  hanging  lip,  that  has  forget  now  to  dissemble. 
Methinks  this  mouA  should  make  a  swearer  tremble; 

A  drunkard  clasp  his  teeth,  and  not  undo  ’em. 

To  suffer  wet  damnation  to  run  through  ’em. 

Here’s  a  cheek  keeps  her  colour,  let  the  wind  go  whistle : 
Spout,  rain,  we  fear  thee  not :  be  hot  or  cold, 

All’s  one  with  us;  and  is  not  he  absurd. 

Whose  fortunes  are  upon  their  faces  set. 

That  fear  no  other  god  but  wind  and  wet? 

One  can  certainly  see  what  Eliot  means,  Vendice  is  by  no 
means  sure  of  himself  here.  Overtly,  the  only  kind  of  morality 
Tourneur  has  been  able  to  give  his  revenge  figure  is  one  of 
hatred  for  everybody.  Vendice  is  no  longer  pretending  that  he 
is  particularly  interested  even  in  his  dead  mistress.  She,  too, 
was  a  dissembler,  simply  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
woman.  The  positive  qualities  of  passages  like  this  must  come, 
then,  not  from  Vendice,  but  from  the  sense  of  Tourneur  com¬ 
menting  on  and  manipulating  Vendice.  Here  Tourneur  has 
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realised  the  worst  about  his  principal  character.  What  he  gives 
us  is,  simply,  a  sense  of  steadiness  and  control  lent  to  the  cyni- 
asm  by  the  movement  of  the  verse  and  by  the  wit  with  which 
he  makes  Vendice  struggle  to  see  things  in  something  like  a 
distanced  and  healthy  perspective.  The  wit  has  a  freshly  per¬ 
sonal  stamp — 

A  drunkard  clasp  his  teeth,  and  not  undo  ’em. 

To  suffer  wet  damnation  to  run  through  ’em. 

—an  intelligent  grotesquerie  that  is  meant  not  as  a  warning  but 
as  a  comment.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  each  line  moves  and 
sounds  crisply  as  it  is  read  or  spoken.  The  simplicity  of  diction, 
set  in  this  nrmly  moving  line,  sternly  forbids  melodrama,  senti¬ 
mentality,  vagueness  of  outline  and  other  hallmarks  of  deca¬ 
dence  and  indecision.  There  are  hints  of  an  appetite  unhealthy 
in  a  moralistic  revenge  figure;  and  there  are  couplets  which,  for 
all  their  witty  comment,  have  about  their  construction  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  desperate  haste  and  carelessness : 

A  pretty  hanging  lip,  that  has  forgot  now  to  dissemble. 

Methinks  this  mouth  should  make  a  swearer  tremble; 

But  the  whole  has  a  clarity  and  firmness  with  which  the  melt¬ 
ing  sentiments  of,  for  instance,  Ford  and  Fletcher — both  osten¬ 
sibly  more  healthy  and  respectable,  at  any  rate  for  the  most  part 
—cannot  compete.  In  a  sense,  even  Shakespeare’s  extraordinary 
cunning  and  subtlety  could  l(X)k,  at  times,  over  complex  and 
over  rich  in  tone  compared  with  this.  In  this  setting,  the  move¬ 
ment  from  the  variety  of 

Have  I  not  fitted  the  old  surfeitcr 
With  a  quaint  piece  of  beauty.  .  .  . 

.  . .  Here’s  an  eye. 

Able  to  tempt  a  great  man.  .  .  . 

to  the  couplets  that  follow  is  absolutely  right — Shakespeare 
could  not  do  it  because  his  verse  is  more  consistently  varied  in 
movement  still — and  is  further  evidence  of  the  control  that, 
working  on  the  duality  of  material  and  attitude  represented  by 
the  wit  and  the  moralising  couplets,  gradually  builds  up  in  the 
play  what  might  be  called  a  morality  of  cynical  protest.  One 
thing,  at  any  rate,  is  certain.  In  this  verse  there  is  no  hint  of 
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the  wildness  or  sentimentality  of  outlook  which  characterises  Dc 
the  real  decadence  of  the  Jacc^an  dramatic  world. 

The  moral  basis  of  Jacobean  writing  is  a  difficult  and  elusive  ' 
topic  largely  because  critical  considerations  of  the  plays  cannot  do* 
be  based  either  on  direct  parallels  between  the  seventeenth-  j  or 
century  social  scene  and  our  own,  or,  as  Eliot’s  admittedly  bril-  |  hu 
liant  essay  is  inclined  to  be,  on  specific  ethical  codes  we  our-  ! 
selves  may  perhaps  wish  to  see  established  in  society,  now  or  wi 
then.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  fallacious  to  think  that  seventeenth-  wi 
century  England  and  the  dissolution  of  established  society  it  cej 
evidenced  are  a  kind  of  microcosm  of  the  difficulties  of  the  1 
twentieth  century.  There  are  parallels,  but,  as  Dr.  Leavis  fid 
pointed  out  a  long  time  ago  in  Education  and  the  University,  th 
the  real  value  of  seventeenth-century  studies  is  to  enable  us  to  cci 
watch  and  evaluate  the  virtual  beginning  of  the  society  we  now  to 
know.  This  means,  secondly,  that  values  must  be  seen,  not  I  wi 
as  established  facts,  in  the  light  of  which  we  judge  the  dramas,  I  nc 
but  as  something  constantly  growing  and  being  modified  by  M 
each  new  set  of  attitudes  literature  establishes.  Though  con-  cv 
nected  with  the  past.  The  Revenger  i  Tragedy,  it  is  true  to  say,  th 
is  the  only  evidence  for  the  kind  of  moral  values  it  espouses,  he 
They  do  not  exist,  in  quite  that  form,  anywhere  except  in  th 
Tourneur.  Eliot  may,  of  course,  still  be  right  about  the  badness  ot 
of  the  play,  but  not  for  the  reasons  he  gives.  In  that  particular  '  pc 
essay,  his  morality  tends  to  be  imposed  on  the  play,  instead  of  wi 
arising  out  of  it.  Hence  it  is  less  real  than  are  moral  values  ;  an 
informed  by  a  critical  sympathy.  ch 

There  is  perhaps  further  evidence  for  the  fact  that  Eliot  is  a 
little  too  ready  to  generalise  about  the  seventeenth-century  co 
drama.  It  may  in  the  end  help  the  playwrights’  reputations  d< 
considerably  to  point  out  that  there  are  simply  no  ready  m 
parallels  between  the  literature  and  society  of  the  time.  Even  a 
if  this  were  not  demonstrable  from  the  plays  themselves,  the  its 
status  and  worth  of  the  poetry  of  the  period  would  prove  it  at 
For  all  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  the  Romantics  and  the  th 
Victorians  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  Jacobean  poets,  to 
metaphysical  toughness  of  mind  has  been  so  well  established  w 
that  nothing  can  now  destroy  its  essential  value.  Therefore,  of 
simple  generalisations  about  society  and  writing  will  not  do. 
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icriscs  j  Donne’s  attitudes — or,  if  he  is  too  early,  Marvell’s — are  not 
those  of  writers  even  nearing  the  verge  of  decadence.  And  to 
lusivc  '  I’ring  the  comparison  closer  to  the  present  issue,  their  resilience 
annot  does  not  by  any  means  always  depend  on  espousing  a  particular 
:cnth-  or  obvious  ethic,  or  even  on  stating  the  sort  of  ‘lilting’  for 
bril-  humanity  Eliot  found  lacking  in  Tourneur.  It  might  be  true  to 
:  our-  »y  that  their  superiority  over  Tourneur  is  in  part  connected 
Dw  or  with  matters  Eliot  had  in  mind,  but  with  Donne’s  Songs,  or 
ienth-  with  a  poem  like  the  Coy  Mistress,  morality  is  as  elusive  a  con- 
icty  it  cept  as  with  Tourneur. 

>f  the  But  the  main  point  is  the  difficulty  of  saying  with  any  con- 
Lcavis  fidence,  or  rather  with  any  ready  simplicity,  what  arc  in  fact 
ersity,  the  relations  between  drama  and  society  in  the  seventeenth 
us  to  I  century.  What  sociological  factors  bind  Middleton,  for  instance, 
c  now  I  to  the  other  two  great  tragedians?  He  is,  admittedly,  concerned 
1,  not  with  different  problems,  different  classes.  Webster  and  Tour- 
amas,  ncur  both  regret  the  break-up  of  old  controls  and  old  values; 
cd  by  Middleton  looks  at  the  comparatively  new  bourgeoisie  fairly 
1  con-  cynically,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  clear  realisation  that 
:o  say,  the  centre  of  literary  interest  for  the  future  will  increasingly  be 
ouscs.  here,  rather  than  in  anything  that  can  be  readily  symbolised  by 
:pt  in  the  Italianate  settings  and  the  conventional  splendours  of  the 
idncss  other  two.  But  this,  on  the  other  hand,  only  means  that  it  was 
acular  perfectly  possible,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  forget  the  old 
:ad  of  worries  and  concentrate  on  the  new.  Middleton’s  existence 
values  and  status  prove  it.  When,  therefore,  a  critic  comes  to  look 
closely  at  a  play  by  Tourneur  or  Webster,  he  need  not  neces- 
ot  is  a  farily  be  weighed  down  with  the  thought  that  an  age  'like  this’ 
mtury  could  never  produce  great  drama.  The  apparent  waste  and 
ations  decadence  of,  again,  those  Italianate  settings  and  late  revenge 
ready  ;  mannerisms  of  Tourneur  do  stand  for  something — in  fact  for 
Even  i  a  limitation  readily  demonstrable  from  the  body  of  the  play 
:s,  the  i  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  need  for  the  genuinely 
3ve  it  and  subtly  positive  qualities  Tourneur  has  to  be  obscured  by 
id  the  the  wrong  kind  of  moral  generalisations,  based,  often,  upon  a 
poets,  too  complete  identification  of  the  surface  appearance  of  the  text 
ilishcd  with  the  more  dubious  but  by  no  means  over-riding  qualities 
•eforc.  of  the  period  as  a  whole, 
ot  do.  Melbourne  University 
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Coleridge’s 

Formal  Criticism  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays 

M.  M.  BAD  AW  l 

MRS.  BARBARA  HARDY  deserves  our  gratitude  for  having 
exploded,  in  the  July  1958  issue  of  this  journal  (Vol.  VIII, 
No.  3),  the  common  error  of  assuming  that  Coleridge  was  the 
kind  of  critic  who  would  have  asked,  ‘How  many  children  had 
Lady  Macbeth.?’  And  although  it  is  rather  odd  to  consider 
Coleridge,  as  she  does,  the  father  of  critics  as  widely  different 
from  one  another  as  Stoll,  Wilson  Knight  and  L.  C.  Knights 
(in  my  (pinion  we  cannot  regard  Stoll  as  a  direct  or  even  an 
indirect  descendant  of  Coleridge  unless  we  stretch  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Coleridge’s  views  to  the  point  of  misrepresenting 
his  critical  position),  Mrs.  Hardy  has  rendered  us  a  great  servia 
in  drawing  our  attention  to  the  formal  aspect  of  some  of 
Coleridge’s  criticism  of  Shakespeare’s  characters.  It  is  high 
time  indeed  the  prejudiced  and  largely  misinformed  opinion  of 
Coleridge’s  Shakespearean  criticism,  which  has  become  preva¬ 
lent  since  the  reaction  against  romanticism  early  in  this  century, 
was  reconsidered.  It  has  become  the  fashion,  particularly  in 
certain  quarters,  to  dismiss  Coleridge  as  a  mere  character  critic, 
whose  psychological  remarks  on  the  characters  of  Shakespeare, 
however  profound  and  subtle,  are  sadly  irrelevant.  Coleridge 
was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  formal  qualities  of  Shakespearean 
drama.  Mrs.  Hardy  has  demonstrated  his  formal  criticism  of 
Shakespearean  characters,  and  I  shall  therefore  say  very  little  on 
this  aspect  of  the  subject.  There  is  room,  however,  for  more 
to  be  said  on  his  criticism  of  the  structure  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  What  I  have  to  say  here  then  is  meant  to  be  taken  as 
complementary  to  her  article. 

Coleridge’s  conception  of  form,  we  hardly  need  remind  our¬ 
selves,  is  essentially  organic.  According  to  him,  true  poetic 
form  is  not  a  mould  separate  from  the  material  and  into  which 
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the  material  is  poured  out.  ‘Could  a  rule  be  given  from  with¬ 
out,’  he  says,  ‘poetry  would  cease  to  be  poetry  and  sink  into  a 
mechanical  art’  (Biographia  UtcrartUy  ed.  Shaweross,  II, 
p.  65).  Like  Schlegel  and  Richter,  he  distinguishes  between 
‘mechanical’  and  ‘organic’  forms,  and  defines  the  latter  saying 
that  it  ‘is  innate,  it  shapes  as  it  develops  from  within,  and  the 
fullness  of  its  development  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  form’ 
[Coleridge’s  Shal^^espearean  Criticism y  ed.  Raysor,  hereafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  S.C.y  I,  p.  224).  He  therefore  finds  the  question  of 
laving ;  the  dramatic  unities,  much  discussed  by  the  eighteenth-century 
VIII,  I  critics,  to  be  based  on  an  inadequate  conception  of  form.  In 
as  the  I  fact,  his  attitude  to  this  question  of  the  unities  is  peculiarly 
n  had  l|  revealing.  Coleridge  realised  how  the  particular  conditions  of 
nsidcr  1  the  stage  for  which  Shakespeare  wrote  determined  the  form  of 
ferent  |  his  plays  (S.C.y  I,  p.  174).  By  his  time  the  argument  that  the 
nights ,  Elizabethan  drama,  unlike  that  of  Greece,  did  not  observe  the 
cn  an  i  unities  because  each  of  them  was  intended  for  a  different  kind 
inter- 1  of  stage  had  become  common  knowledge.  Like  some  of  his 
mtingj  predecessors  who  had  rejected  the  unities  of  time  and  place, 
ervicc  [  Coleridge  deemed  it  necessary  for  a  dramatist  to  observe  the 
ne  of  I  unity  of  action.  This  unity,  however,  Coleridge  understood  in 
high  I  a  way  which  makes  his  position  entirely  different  from  that  of 
ion  of  p  his  predecessors.  Dr.  Johnson  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
jreva-  critic  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  advocate  the  unity  of  action 
itury,  (  as  the  only  essential  law  of  drama.  But  in  Johnson’s  view  the 
rly  in  |  law  affects  only  the  external  arrangement  of  events;  it  recom- 
critic,  [  mends  neat  causal  relations  between  the  various  actions  of  a 
pcarc, !  play.  Coleridge,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Schlegel, 
:ridge  |  preferred  to  call  his  law  ‘instead  of  unity  of  action’,  ‘homo- 
arean  |  geneity,  proportionateness,  and  totality  of  interest’  (S.C.,  I, 
sm  of  p.  4).  The  difference  is  not  simply,  as  it  may  appear,  one  of 
tie  on  I  nomenclature.  Coleridge’s,  in  fact,  amounts  to  a  new  law. 
more  j  Whereas  JohnscMi’s  law  is  concerned  with  the  plot,  in  the  sense 
earc’i  of  the  surface  and  purely  lo^cal  relation  between  the  events, 
en  as  r  Coleridge’s  affects  the  whole  form  and  structure  of  a  play.  The 
1  totality  of  interest  is  the  totality  of  the  vision  the  play  expresses; 

1  our-  j  it  pervades  plot,  character,  imagery  and  rhythm  alike.  This, 
x)ctic  [  Coleridge  believed,  is  what  only  a  genius  can  produce :  for  the 
vhicli  I  work  of  a  genius  is  ‘effected  by  a  single  energy,  modified  ah 
1  '• 
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intra  in  each  component  part’  (5.C.,  I,  p.  5).  Whether  a  play 
observes  the  unities  or  not  is,  therefore,  in  Coleridge’s  opinion, 
neither  a  virtue  nor  a  fault  in  its  construction.  What  is  vitally 
important,  however,  is  the  inner  form  of  a  play,  the  unity  of 
its  dramatic  interest.  If  every  part  of  a  play,  every  scene,  and 
almost  every  word  in  the  poetry  contribute  towards  the  setting 
forth  of  its  meaning,  its  main  theme  and  interest,  then  the 
form  of  the  play  is  to  be  praised.  Otherwise,  the  play  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  form.  To  Coleridge  this  interdependence  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  elements  of  a  play  is  always,  at  least  in  theory,  the 
criterion  of  dramatic  excellence.  In  spite  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
Romeo  and  Juliet^  he  still  considers  it  an  immature  work,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  great  plays  of  Shakespeare.  In  it,  he  says,  ‘the 
various  parts  of  the  composition  are  not  blended  with  such  har¬ 
mony  as  in  some  of  his  after  writings’  {S.C.,  II,  p.  127). 

In  this  sense  of  form  Coleridge  offers  a  great  deal  of  formal 
criticism  on  Shakespeare’s  plays.  His  observations  on  the 
dramatic  preparation  in  the  plays  are  well  known.  That  he 
often  dwelt  in  his  criticism  on  first  scenes  and  on  dramatic  pre¬ 
paration  is,  however,  no  accident.  In  Shakespearean  drama, 
he  wrote,  ‘all  is  growth,  evolution,  — each  line,  each 

word  almost  begets  the  following’  {Coleridge’s  Miscellaneous 
Criticism y  ed.  Raysor,  hereafter  Af  C.,  p.  89).  Since  the  plays 
grow  and  develop,  it  is  most  important,  in  order  to  know  what 
they  are,  that  we  should  watch  their  development  from  the 
very  beginning.  In  his  criticism  of  the  first  scenes  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  or  in  Hamlety  Coleridge  is  trying  to  catch  the  ‘germ’ 
of  the  play,  to  use  one  of  his  own  terms,  and  to  define  the 
nature  of  its  growth  and  development.  It  is,  therefore,  mis¬ 
leading  to  say,  as  Babcock  docs  in  The  Genesis  of  Shal^espearc 
Idolatry  (p.  226),  that  the  only  contribution  of  Coleridge  to 
Shakespearean  criticism  lies  in  his  criticism  of  first  scenes,  im¬ 
plying,  indeed  stating,  that  in  everything  else  his  criticism  of 
Shakespeare  docs  not  in  any  way  differ  from  that  of  his 
eighteenth-century  predecessors.  Coleridge’s  criticism  of  first 
scenes  is  only  one  manifestation  of  what  was  then  a  new  critical 
attitude  to  Shakespearean  drama,  an  attitude  of  which  one  of 
the  assumptions  is  that  each  play  is  an  organic  whole,  a  tem¬ 
poral  development,  and  not  a  static  adding  of  one  scene  to 
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pl^y  another.  Every  individual  scene  has  an  implied  past,  a  present 
lion,  jnd  a  future.  That  is  what  he  means  when  he  says  that  in 
Shakespearean  drama  we  get  ‘expectation  in  preference  to  sur- 
ty<><  prise’ (S.C.,  I,  p.  225). 

When  Coleridge  praises  Shakespeare’s  ‘management  of  first 
scenes’,  it  is  important  to  note,  he  docs  not  treat  these  scenes  in 
‘  isiJation.  What  he  is  always  careful  to  point  out  is  ‘the  wondcr- 
ful  balance  between  the  progressive  action  and  the  immediate 
CO*!-  interest  of  the  dialogue’  (5.C.,  I,  p.  229).  There  is  perhaps  no 
•  scene  in  the  canon  which  won  more  consistent  admiration 
1  for  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  than  the  Ghost  scene  in 
com-  ’  Hamlet.  Coleridge  also  praises  this  scene.  But  the  difference 
between  the  two  modes  of  treatment  is  enormous.  Of  the  re- 
marks  of  the  eighteenth-century  critics,  major  and  minor,  from 
Nicholas  Rowe  right  down  to  Mrs.  Montagu  and  William  Duff, 
rm**  the  main  theme  is  the  wonderful  power  Shakespeare  displays  in 
^  presenting  the  supernatural  convincingly,  and  the  awe-inspiring 
It  he  nature  of  the  Ghost.  By  them  the  scene  is  taken  in  isolation  and 
pre-  praised,  as  if  it  were  a  picture  revealing  the  truth  of  the  remark 
on  Shakespeare  that  in  the  realm  of  magic  and  the  supernatural 
each  none  dared  walk  but  he.  In  Coleridge’s  treatment,  on  the  other 
ifous  j  liand^  tjjg  scene  is  extolled,  not  simply  because  of  its  intrinsic 
plays 

I  merit,  but  also  because  of  the  valuable  function  it  fulfils  for  the 
what  whole  play.  We  are  told  that  Shakespeare  with  great  art 
!  the  attempted  to  make  the  Ghost  convincing  and  important  only 
7meo  to  interest  us  the  more  in  Hamlet  himself.  The  great  interest 
;erm  he  has  gradually  aroused  in  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost  and 
e  the  its  importance  is  all  shifted  to  the  hero  when  wc  are  told  by 
ntis-  Horatio  that  Hamlet,  whose  name  is  mentioned  at  this  point 
peart  for  time,  must  be  informed  of  the  strange  appearance 

ge  to  of  the  Ghost,  and  that  the  latter  must  have  a  message  for  him 
1,  im-  of  serious  import.  Likewise,  the  subdued  language  with  which 
ra  of  I  the  play  opens,  the  dead  silence,  the  cold,  the  welcome  relief 
f  his  ofthe  guard,  the  broken  expressions ‘all  excellently  accord  with 
:  first  wd  prepare  for  the  after-rise  into  tragedy,  the  interest  of  which 
itical  is  eminently  ad  et  apud  intra*  (S.C.,  I,  p.  20).  What  Coleridge 
ne  of  admires  is  ‘the  judgment  with  which  Shakespeare  always  in  his 
tern-  first  scenes  prepares  and  yet  how  naturally  and  with  what  a 
ne  to  concealment  of  art,  for  the  catastrophe’  (5.C.,  I,  p.  153).  In 
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Macbeth  and  Twelfth  Night  the  first  scenes  ‘strike  at  once  the  wbe 
key  note  and  give  the  predominant  spirit  of  the  whole  play 
(5.C.,  I,  p.  42).  In  Richard  the  Second^  Coleridge  points  out  ‘ho^ 
Shakespeare  ‘presents  the  germ  of  all  after  events,  in  Richard’s  us  i 
insincerity,  partiality,  arbitrariness,  favouritism,  and  in  the  and 
proud,  tempestuous  temperament  of  his  barons’  (5,C.,  1,  p.  53).  of  t 
In  the  feud  and  party  spirit  of  the  servants  of  the  two  houses,  of  i 
with  which  Romeo  and  Juliet  t^ns,  we  have  before  us  ‘in  oof  cou 
glance  both  the  past  and  the  future  in  some  effect  which  impli^  iTri 
the  continuance  and  full  agency  of  its  cause’  (5.C.,  I,  p.  41).  in  133 
nearly  all  Coleridge’s  remarks  on  these  first  scenes,  a  scene  is  act< 
judged  by  him  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  contribution  to  p.  ] 
wards  the  total  effect  of  the  whole  play.  anc 

It  is  then  with  the  whole  play  or  the  total  situation  that  age 
Coleridge  is  usually  concerned — only  he  does  not  conceive  this  bro 
situation  statically  or  as  a  Chinese  picture.  His  conception  ol  ing 
drama  is  essentially  dynamic  (see  Af.C.,  p.  342)  .  In  his  treat-  h« 
ment  there  is  always  the  implicit  assumption  that  mere  juxta  i$  ‘ 
position  as  such,  effective  as  it  may  be,  is  not  essentially  drama  affi 
tic.  It  becomes  dramatic  only  when  it  is  juxtaposition  in  motion.  I  cm 
and  when  the  relationship  between  the  parts  is  an  alive  one,  mt 
and  the  elements  opposed  act  and  react  upon  one  another,  modi  f  Hi 
fying,  enhancing  or  subduing  one  another  in  the  manner  of  the  be 
‘secondary  imagination’  described  in  his  famous  definition. I  ^ 
Thus  at  the  masque  scene  in  Romeo  and  fuliety  Coleridge  pointsf  int 
out,  Capulet’s  impetuosity  is  at  once  ‘contrasting,  yet  harmon  >  ai 
ised,  with  the  young  Tybalt’s’,  and  ‘precipitation  is  the  char  ,  fai 
acter  of  the  play’  (S.C.,  I,  pp.  8-9).  Similarly  in  King  Learnt  in| 
blinding  of  Gloucester  is  a  means  of  harmonising  the  cruelty  |  hii 
of  Goneril  and  Regan  to  their  father,  making  the  latter  mort^  is 
credible  (5.C.,  I,  p.  66),  Edgar’s  assumed  madness  ‘takes  ofil  sp 
part  of  the  shock’  from  the  true  madness  of  Lear,  as  well  nc 
displays  ‘the  profound  difference  between  the  two’  (5.C.,  I,»  in 
p.  65).  The  relationship  between  the  Fool  and  Lear  is  another  W( 
example  already  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Hardy  in  her  article.  In  L  in 
Othello,  lago’s  duping  of  Roderigo,  with  which  the  play  opens,  of 
acts  as  a  prelude  to  his  more  momentous  and  tragic  ensnaring  in 
of  Othello,  both  enhancing  it  and  making  it  more  convincing-  m 
Likewise,  lago  ‘rehearses  on  Roderigo  his  intention  on  Othello' )  ‘ii 
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of  the  word  in  his  time.  (In  1828  Richard  Whately  defined 
‘irony’  in  7Ar  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  as  ‘saying  the  con¬ 
trary  to  what  is  meant’.)  But  Coleridge  also  wrote  of  the 
‘natural  irony  of  self-delusion’  (Af.C.,  p.  344),  a  sense  which  h 
seemed  to  have  derived  from  Schlegel.  When  Coleridge  denied 
that  there  is  any  irony  in  Macbeth^  he  was  apparently  under  the 
influence  of  Schlegel,  and  was  using  the  word  in  Schlcgcl’s 
sense.  The  latter’s  conception  of  irony  in  tragedy  is  limited  to 
the  half-conscious  self-deception  of  the  characters,  and  to  the 
parodying  of  the  main  serious  plot  in  the  comic  sub-plot  {A 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature^  tr.  Black, 
pp.  369  ff).  Schlegel  also  believed  that  ‘whenever  the  propo 
tragic  enters  everything  like  irony  immediately  ceases’,  meaning 
presumably  everything  in  the  nature  of  a  comic  sub-plot 
Following  him,  Coleridge  thought  that  because  Macbem  is 
wholly  tragic,  irony  is  completely  absent  from  it  (5.C.,  I,  p. 
78).  But  when  he  freed  himself  from  the  shackles  of  Schlcgel’s 
influence,  and  relied  upon  his  own  response  to  the  play,  he 
pointed  out  the  presence  of  irony  even  in  Schlegel’s  sense  (the 
sense  of  half-conscious  self-deception  in  the  characters  of  Mac 
beth  and  Lady  Macbeth,  although  he  did  not  actually  use  the 
word  (5.C.,  I,  pp.  74,  80).  However,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  different  name  for  it,  Coleridge’s  conception  of  tragic 
irony,  which  is  implied  in  the  examples  to  which  he  drew  out 
attention,  is  essentially  our  own.  It  consists  in  a  character 
giving  expression  to  a  thought  truer  than  he  would  have 
dreamt,  or  in  complete  opposition  to  what  the  subsequent  tun 
of  events  will  reveal — and,  by  extension,  in  the  whole  pattern 
of  action,  which  the  very  conception  of  tragedy  involves, 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  his  recorded  criticisBi 
Coleridge  ever  discussed  this  wider  implication  of  tragic  irony 
Coleridge’s  use  of  the  word  ‘presentiment’  does  not  difier 
materially  in  sense  from  the  phrase  ‘tragic  irony’  (see  e.g.  5.C., 
I,  p.  70).  The  examples  he  offers  of  ‘presentiment’,  of  which, 
he  says,  Shakespeare  is  fond,  are  precisely  those  of  what  we  now 
call  tragic  irony. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  in  the  large  body  of  Shake¬ 
spearean  criticism  and  commentary  written  before  Coleridgf 
any  awareness  of  the  presence  of  tragic  irony  in  Shakespeare’s 
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plays.  For  instance,  the  only  comment  Dr.  Johnson  makes  on 
lago’s  words  to  Othello : 

She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you  (Ill.iii.206) 
which,  as  we  know,  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  Brabantio’s 

Bra.  Look  to  her,  Moor,  if  thou  hast  eyes  to  see : 

She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

Oth. :  My  life  upon  her  faith  (l.iii.293-5). 

and  in  which  Coleridge  points  out  the  irony  (5.C.,  1,  p.  49),  is 
the  crude  moral  exhortation  that  ‘this  .  .  .  ought  to  be  deeply 
impressed  on  every  reader.  Deceit  and  falsehood,  whatever 
convenience  they  may  for  a  time  promise  or  produce,  are,  in  the 
sum  of  life,  obstacles  to  happiness’,  and  an  admonition  against 
‘disproportionate  marriages’  {Johnson  on  Shat^espearcy  ed. 
Raleigh,  p.  198).  This  inability  to  see  tragic  irony  is  a  symptom 
of  a  certain  way  of  reading  Shakespeare,  a  way  which  is  both 
piecemeal  and  literal-minded.  Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  was  aware  of  the  subdctics  of  the  plays,  and  their  whole¬ 
ness,  often  pointed  out  the  tragic  irony  in  them.  That  Coleridge 
is  one  of  the  first  English  critics,  if  not  the  first,  to  point  out 
the  frequency  of  tragic  irony  in  Shakespearean  drama  need  not 
surprise  us.  To  be  aware  of  tragic  irony,  a  critic  must  be  able 
to  hold  in  mind  the  whole  of  a  play,  to  perceive  the  subtle  mean¬ 
ing  of  one  part  in  relation  to  another,  as  well  as  to  the  whole. 
No  amount  of  detailed  study,  however  painstaking,  of  every 
scene,  as  it  were,  in  isolation  can  make  us  see  irony.  Besides, 
tragic  irony,  particularly  verbal  irony,  has  affinities  with  puns 
and  ambiguities;  it  arises  from  the  same,  or  similar  mental 
habits.  It  is  not  an  accident  then  that  the  critic  who  perceived 
irony  was  the  one  who  was  himself  passionately  interested  in 
puns  and  words  in  general,  and  who  tirelessly  defended  Shake¬ 
speare’s  puns  on  functional  grounds.  There  is  also  another 
aspect  to  the  question,  which  bears  a  relation  to  Coleridge’s 
secondary  imagination.  Irony  seems  to  be  a  perfect  illustration 
of  the  type  of  organic  unity  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  secondary 
imagination  alone  to  produce.  As  Mr.  Empson  puts  it,  it  ‘gives 
one  some  means  of  understanding  the  view  of  a  work  of  genius 
as  a  sort  of  miracle  whose  style  carries  its  personality  into  every 
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part  of  it,  whose  matter  consists  in  microcosms  of  its  form,  and 
whose  flesh  has  the  character  of  the  flesh  of  an  organism’ 
{Seven  Types  of  Ambisuityy  1957,  pp.  44-45). 

It  is  indeed  difficult  for  us  now  to  realise  the  extent  of 
Coleridge’s  contribution,  because  it  has  become  part  and  parcel 
of  Shakespearean  criticism.  Most  of  his  critical  remarks,  like 
his  critical  terminology,  have  been  incorporated  in  the  main 
body  of  critical  opinion  both  in  the  nineteenth  and  the  twen¬ 
tieth  centuries,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  often  form  tacit, 
unquestioned  assumptions  in  our  minds.  But  it  is  fair,  if  we 
want  to  give  Coleridge  his  due,  to  point  out  that  modern  critics 
owe  him  much  more  than  they  generally  realise.  Who,  for 
instance,  would  have  thought  that  he  was  the  first  critic  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  role  of  tragic  irony  in  Shakespearean  drama?  Or  that 
he  was  the  first  to  draw  our  attention  to  Duncan’s  words  on 
hearing  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  traitor,  Cawdor : 

There’s  no  art 

To  find  the  mind’s  construction  in  the  face; 

He  was  a  gendeman  on  whom  I  built 

An  absolute  trust  {Macbethy  Liv.ii-14) 

‘interrupted  by  the  “worthiest  cousin”  on  the  entrance  of  the 
deeper  traitor  to  whom  Cawdor  had  made  way’  (S.C.,  1,  p.  70); 
or  to  the  ironic  contrast  between  Macbeth’s  soliloquy  before  the 
murder  and  his  remorseful  utterance  immediately  after  it  {M.C., 
p.  449).  Yet,  we  are  told  even  by  the  scholar  that  his  criticism 
was  confined  to  the  psychological  analysis  of  character  without 
regard  to  the  form  of  the  plays. 

Because  of  this  remarkable  power  of  reading  one  part  with 
an  eye  on  the  whole,  Coleridge  could  see  relations  and  har¬ 
mony  where  others  could  only  find  disjunction  and  hetero¬ 
geneity.  The  melange  des  genres  which  the  eighteenth<enturi 
mind  found  repulsive  and  distracting,  at  least  in  practice  if  not 
in  theory,  is  seen  by  him  not  as  a  mere  melange,  but  as  inter¬ 
fusion  and  functional  inter-relation.  The  comic  scenes  in 
Shakespeare’s  tragedies,  unlike  those  in  the  works  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  ‘react  upon  and  finally  fuse  with  the  tragic  in¬ 
terest’  {M.C.y  p.  78).  In  the  latter,  ‘the  comic  scenes  are  rardy 
so  interfused  amidst  the  tragic  as  to  produce  a  unity  of  the  tragic 
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actcrs,  and  the  total  effect  is  produced  ‘not  from  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  all  to  one  either  as  the  prominent  person  or  the  principal 
object’,  but  ‘by  a  coHirdination  of  the  characters,  by  a  wreath  of 
flowers’  (S.C.y  I,  p.  41).  The  meaning  of  such  plays  resides  in 
their  total  pattern,  and  in  them  ‘one  effect  is  produced  by  tbe 
spirit  of  the  whole’. 

Qmsideiing,  then,  the  amount  of  formal  criticism,  widi 
which  his  writings  on  Shakespeare  abound,  it  scarcely  seems 
just  to  accuse  Coleridge  of  neglecting  plot.  As  has  already  been 
pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Hardy,  even  as  sympathetic  a  critic  as 
Raysor,  who  has  done  much  to  make  his  Shakespearean  criti¬ 
cism  available,  joins  the  ranks  of  the  accusers.  Yet  of  all  the 
romantic  critics  of  Shakespeare,  Coleridge  is  the  most  sensitive 
to  the  formal  aspect  of  the  plays.  It  is  true  that  at  one  point  be 
does  not  mention  ‘plot’  among  the  constituent  elements  of 
poetic  drama  (5.C.,  I,  p.  205);  but  this  can  hardly  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously  against  him  as  a  sign  of  his  complete  neglect  of  plot  or 
structure  in  the  teeth  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  his  prac¬ 
tical  criticism.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  often  by  the 
word  ‘plot’  Coleridge  does  not  mean  the  artistic  structure  of  a 
play,  but  rather  the  mere  story  or  fable.  This  is  clear  from  the 
conversation  in  Biographia  LitcrartUy  which  he  imagines  to  take 
place  between  him  and  a  defender  of  the  contemporary  melo¬ 
drama,  and  in  which  we  arc  told  that  it  is  not  the  stwy  that 
matters : 

The  greater  part,  if  not  all  of  Shakespeare’s  dramas  were, 
as  far  as  the  names  and  the  main  incidents  are  concerned, 
already  stock  plays.  All  the  stories,  at  least,  on  which  they 
are  built  pre-existed  in  the  chronicles,  ballads,  or  transla¬ 
tions  of  contemporary  or  preceding  English  writers. 

What  matter,  however,  are  ‘the  manner,  the  situations,  the 
action  and  reaction  of  the  passions’.  The  story  is  only  the 
‘canvas’,  so  to  speak,  ‘on’  which,  and  not  ‘by’  which,  a  drama¬ 
tist  displays  his  ‘appropriate  excellence’  (II,  p.  161  ff).  On  another 
occasion  he  describes  the  function  of  plot  in  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  he  docs  the  story  here.  The  plot,  we  arc  told,  ‘is  only 
the  canvas’  (5.C.,  I,  p.  226).  The  manner  and  situations  which 
Coleridge  finds  important  arc  only  his  words  for  ‘plot’  in  the 
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[profound  sense,  in  contradistinction  to  the  story  or  the  mere 
external  arrangement  of  incidents.  Indeed,  in  his  practical 
criticism  he  did  not  write  about  the  plots  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
in  the  maimer  of  the  eighteenth-century  critics.  Unlike  them, 
he  did  not  indulge  in  a  facile  application  of  Aristotle’s  rules 
for  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end  in  every  fable,  or  in  the 
mechanical  criticism  of  the  imities.  For  with  his  deep  sense  of 
I  the  organic  form  of  Shakespearean  drama,  he  apparently  con- 
[  sidered  the  whole  outward  movement  of  a  play  as  the  embodi- 
[  ment  of  the  vision  it  expresses.  The  fable  of  a  play,  in  this  view, 
i  ceases  to  be  important  in  itself,  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
j  Crete  symbol  of  the  meaning  of  the  play.  ‘The  events  them- 
I  selves,’  he  writes,  ‘are  immaterial,  otherwise  than  as  the  cloth- 
1  ing  and  manifestation  of  the  spirit  that  is  working  within’ 
(5.C.,  I,  p.  139). 

I  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  of  the  body  of  his  criticism  that  has 
I  reached  us  in  the  form  of  lectures,  criticism  of  characters  seems 
I  to  take  the  lion’s  share;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  Coleridge  neg- 
I  lects  plot  or  fails  to  see  its  importance.  In  the  compact  ninth 
I  lecture  of  the  1811-12  Course,  for  example,  we  have  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  plot  of  The  Tempest^  which  was  meant  to  prove 
I  the  poet’s  superb  judgment.  ‘The  storm,’  he  says,  ‘and  all  that 
I  precedes  the  tale,  as  well  as  the  tale  itself,  serve  to  develop  com- 
I  pletely  the  main  character  of  the  drama,  as  well  as  the  design 
I  of  Prospero’  (5.C.,  II,  p.  174).  The  first  scene 

I  was  meant  as  a  lively  commencement  of  the  story;  the 

I  reader  is  prepared  (by  the  bustle  and  excitement)  for  some¬ 
thing  that  is  to  be  developed,  and  in  the  next  scene  he 
brings  forward  Prospero  and  Miranda.  How  is  this  to  be 
done?  By  giving  to  his  favourite  character,  Miranda,  a 
sentence  which  at  once  expresses  the  violence  and  fury  of 
the  storm,  such  as  it  might  appear  to  a  witness  on  the  land, 

I  and  at  the  same  time  displays  the  tenderness  of  her  feel¬ 
ings.  .  .  .  Prospero  is  introduced,  first  in  his  magic  robe, 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  his  daughter,  he  lays  aside, 
and  we  then  know  him  to  be  a  being  possessed  of  super¬ 
natural  powers.  He  then  instructs  Miranda  in  the  story  of 
their  arrival  in  the  island,  and  this  is  conducted  in  such  a 
f  manner,  that  the  reader  never  conjectures  the  technical  use 
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the  poet  has  made  of  the  relation,  by  informing  the  auditor 
of  what  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know. 

The  next  step  is  the  warning  by  Prospero,  that  he  means 
for  particular  purposes,  to  lull  his  daughter  to  sleep,  and 
here  exhibits  the  earliest  and  mildest  proof  of  magical 
power.  In  ordinary  and  vulgar  plays  we  should  have  had 
some  person  brought  upon  the  stage,  whom  nobody  knows 
or  cares  anything  about,  to  let  the  audience  into  the  secret. 
Prospero  having  cast  sleep  upon  his  daughter,  by  that  sleep 
stops  the  narrative  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  break  it  off,  in  order  to  excite  curiosity,  and  yet  to 
give  the  memory  and  understanding  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  progress  of  the  history  uninterruptedly.  .  .  . 

The  manner  in  which  the  heroine  is  charmed  asleep  fits 
us  for  what  follows,  goes  beyond  our  belief,  and  gradually 
leads  us  to  the  appearance  and  disclosure  of  a  being  of  the 
most  fanciful  and  delicate  texture,  like  Prosjx:ro,  preter- 
naturally  gifted.  In  this  way  the  entrance  of  Ariel,  if  not 
absolutely  forethought  by  the  reader,  was  foreshown  by  the 
writer  (S.C.,  II,  pp.  169-179). 

Coleridge  goes  on  commenting  on  the  way  Shakespeare  intro 
duces  Ariel,  Caliban,  the  lovers,  the  plots,  etc.  .  . .  showing  how 
‘the  same  judgment  is  observable  in  every  scene,  still  preparing, 
still  inviting,  and  still  gratifying,  like  a  finished  piece  of  music’. 
This  is  criticism  of  plot  or  structure  in  the  best  sense,  criticism 
which  enters  imaginatively  into  the  poet’s  workshop,  so  to 
speak,  but  all  the  while  taking  into  account  the  effect  the  work 
has  on  the  recipient.  ‘Caliban  is  described  in  such  a  manner 
by  Prospero,  as  to  lead  us  to  expect  the  appearance  of  a  foul 
unnatural  monster.  He  is  not  seen  at  once,  his  voice  is  heard; 
this  is  the  preparation :  he  was  too  offensive  to  be  seen  first  in 
all  his  deformity.’  But  such  a  criticism  of  plot  docs  not  deal 
wdth  the  management  of  events  only  as  such.  It  is  rather  an 
organic  approach  to  plot,  relating  event  and  character  when  the 
two  illuminate  each  other  and  help  to  enforce  the  design  of  the 
whole.  Ariel’s  reluctance  ‘to  be  under  the  command  even  of 
Prospero’  (itself  in  keeping  with  his  character  as  shown  by 
Coleridge)  ‘is  kept  through  the  whole  play,  and  in  the  exercise 
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COLERIDGEON  SHAKESPEARE  l6l 

of  his  admirable  judgment  Shakespeare  has  availed  himself  of 

I  it,  in  order  to  give  Ariel  an  interest  in  the  event,  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  that  moment  when  he  was  to  gain  his  last  and  only 
reward — simple  and  external  liberty’.  As  a  reporter  of  one  of 
his  lectures  said,  ‘criticism  of  this  kind  cannot  be  abridged’ 
(5.C.,  II,  p.  322);  and  on  that  ground  I  hope  that  the  preceding 
lengthy  quotations  may  be  excused. 

According  to  the  syllabus  of  the  1812-13  Lectures,  the  object 
of  the  seventh  lecture  was  partly  to  give  ‘the  proofs  that  a  pro¬ 
found  judgment  in  the  construction  of  his  plays  is  equally  the 
characteristic  of  Shakespeare’  (5.C.,  II,  p.  248).  One  of  the  lec¬ 
tures  given  in  Bristol  (1813-14)  was  concerned  with  an  analysis 

!of  the  construction  of  the  two  tragedies,  Hamlet  and  Macbeth 
(S.C.,  II,  p.  253).  In  the  Prospectus  to  his  last  course  of  lectures 
on  Shakespeare  (1818-19),  the  text  of  which  is  still  missing,  we 
arc  told  that  Coleridge  intended  to  give  six  lectures 

!cach  having  for  its  subject  some  one  play  of  Shakespeare’s, 
scene  by  scene,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  conduct 
of  the  plot,  and  the  peculiar  force,  beauty  and  propriety, 
I  of  the  language,  in  the  particular  passages,  as  well  as  the 
I  intention  of  the  great  Philosophical  Poet  in  the  prominent 
I  characters  of  each  play,  and  the  unity  of  interest  in  the 

I  whole  and  in  the  apparent  contrast  of  the  component  parts 

I  (5.C.,  II,  pp.  318-19). 

I  On  every  occasion  Coleridge  declared  his  conviction  that  Shake- 
I  speare  revealed  ‘consumate  judgment  not  only  in  the  general 
I  construction,  but  in  all  the  detail,  of  his  dramas’  {Biographia 
I  Uteraria,  I,  p.  22,  n.  Also  cf.  Unpublished  Letters  of  S.  T. 
I  Coleridge,  ed.  Earl  Leslie  Griggs,  II,  p.  156).  But  because 
I  Coleridge’s  criticism  of  plot  is  of  the  kind  ‘that  cannot  be 
I  abridged’,  and  criticism  of  character  is  at  any  rate  much  easier 
I  to  note  down  and  remember,  it  would  seem  that  a  great  part 
I  of  his  criticism  of  structure,  which  occurred  in  the  lectures,  has 
I  unfortunately  failed  to  reach  us. 

I  Because  Coleridge  believes  that  the  form  of  Shakespeare’s 
I  plays  is  faultless,  he  considers  it  one  of  his  main  duties  as  a 
I  critic  to  combat  the  popular  erroneous  notion  that  Shakespeare 
I  was  ‘a  great  dramatist  by  a  sort  of  instinct’,  ‘a  pure  child  of 
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nature’,  a  great  genius  indeed,  but  ‘wild’  and  ‘irregular’  and 
‘devoid  of  taste  or  Judgment’  (5.C.,  I,  pp.  219-20).  He  is  well 
aware  that  the  criticism  of  the  preceding  centui^,  especially  that 
which  rationalised  the  ‘rules’,  has  paradoxically  enough  ended 
in  the  supernaturalisation  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  making  of  him 
an  inexplicable  phenomenon.  He  deprecates  the  fact  and 
exposes  its  absurdity:  ‘To  a  thinking  mind  it  cannot  but  be 
painful  to  find  any  excellence,  merely  human,  thrown  out  of 
all  human  analogy,  and  thereby  leaving  us  neither  rules  for 
imitation,  nor  motives  to  imitate’  (5.C.,  i,  p.  220).  And  he 
takes  it  upon  himself  to  show  that  Shakespeare’s  judgment  and 
conscious  artistry  are  equal  to  his  genius.  Coleridge  has  gone 
too  far  in  his  attempt  to  reinstate  Shakespeare’s  judgment. 
Some  of  his  pronouncements  on  Shakespeare  are  indeed  prepos¬ 
terously  uncritical,  and  have  been  subjected  to  censure  and  ridi¬ 
cule  time  and  time  again.  He  is  is  guilty,  equally  with  the 
eighteenth-century  critics,  especially  the  later  ones,  of  pure  bar- 
dolatry.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  point  out  that  he  wears 
his  bardolatry  with  a  difference.  The  origin  of  the  bardolatrv 
of  his  predecessors  is  their  belief  that  Shakespeare,  in  spite  of 
his  serious  faults,  was  a  wonderful  creator  of  characters.  They 
regarded  him  almost  with  awe,  as  if  he  were  a  mysterious 
phenomenon;  they  could  not  explain  how  such  a  man,  so 
ignorant  of  the  rules  of  art  and  whose  plays  are  so  shapeless, 
could  produce  such  an  amazing  gallery  of  living  characters. 
What  struck  them  most  in  him,  especially  as  the  century  drew 
to  its  close,  is  his  miraculous  power  of  characterisation. 
Coleridge’s  bardolatry,  however,  is  of  a  different  brand.  It  was 
due  to  his  realisation  that  Shakespeare  was  not  only  an  inspired 
creator  of  characters,  but  was  also  a  fully  conscious  artist,  who 
wrote  plays  which  are  perfect  in  form.  That  Coleridge  tended 
to  idealise  Shakespeare’s  artistry,  or  that  his  approach  to  the 
plays  was  often  too  solemn,  or  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
informed  on  the  conventions  of  Elizabethan  drama,  hardly 
needs  to  be  said  again  so  late  in  the  day.  What  still  seems  to 
need  affirming,  however,  is  the  fact  that,  far  from  neglecting 
the  form  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  Coleridge  was  the  first  English 
Shakespearean  critic  to  write  serious  formal  criticism. 

University  of  Alexandria 
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The  Structure  of  Imagery  in  Harry  Richmond 

tnd  i 

be  •  BARBARA  HARDY 

of 

for  WE  ARE  accustomed  to  extracting  the  narrative  patterns  which 
he  make  the  moving  statement  of  the  novelist’s  theme,  a  ‘state- 
Jid  ment’  accumulating  its  symbols  in  a  complex  unity.  This 

>nc  j  method  of  extraction  has  of  course  the  dangers  of  selectiveness : 
nt.  it  is  rather  like  scanning  verse.  ‘The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of 

os-  parting  day’  is  probably  as  regular  an  iambic  line  as  we  can 
di-  -  find,  but  the  prosodic  diagram  of  its  stresses  suggests  an  equality 
Jic  of  beat  and  syllabic  division  which  docs  violence  to  the  actual 
ar-  sound  of  the  line.  Much  of  our  work  on  narrative  structure  is 

ars  as  abstract.  The  skeletal  scanning  of  narrative  pattern  cannot 

try  always  discriminate  between  the  weight  of  the  individual  units, 
of  because  it  is  too  unwieldy  to  combine  the  diagram  of  imagery 
icy  f  with  a  detailed  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  each  image,  and 
►us  *;  because  each  repetition  of  theme  depends  not  only  on  its  con- 
so  tent  but  on  its  place  in  the  scries,  and  that  is  something  we  can 
ss,  1  indicate  but  not  measure.  There  arc  some  novelists  who  do  not 
rs.  j  suffer  much  outrage  from  this  kind  of  diagrammatic  selection. 
'.w  I  Henry  James  or  Proust  present  the  reader  with  a  relatively  neat 
►n.  I  and  ‘organic’  serial  pattern,  and  a  bare  diagram  of  the  repeated 
as  motifs  can  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  novelist’s  pre- 
cd  occupation;  where  the  novelist’s  imagination  seems  to  aspire 
ho  i  to  unity  and  order,  the  critic  can  do  some  service  in  tracing  that 
cd  j  unity  and  order.  But  there  are  some  novelists — Meredith  is  one 
he  A  —whose  imagination  seems  at  times  to  work  in  a  less  ‘ordered’ 
dy  I  way,  and  a  neat  diagram  of  tracer  elements  in  their  scenes  and 
lly  II  metaphors  could  give  a  completely  false  impression, 
to  h  Meredith  uses  repeated  figures  in  his  rhetoric,  his  scenes  and 
ig  V  his  characters,  and  these  figures  arc  often  correlatives  of  the 
sh  I  theme.  He  also  uses  the  correspondences  which  make  images, 
I  scenes  and  characters  co-operate  in  pointing  a  theme,  and  he 
)  relies  on  the  running  and  changing  structure  in  which  a  symbol 
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carries  the  weight  of  related  symbols  or  modifies  some  carlic 
statement.  The  context  of  his  images  sometimes  carries  tht 
associations  of  traditional  and  ‘natural’  symbols,  so  that  the 
symbolism  of  the  novel  is  partly  external,  beyond  the  internal 
context,  partly  particularised  and  locally  manufactured  within 
the  novel.  Where  Meredith  differs  from  most  of  those  novelists 
whose  patterns  have  been  analysed  is  in  his  greater  degree  of 
discordance  and  casualness.  In  many  of  his  novels,  and  very 
strikingly  in  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmondy  there  is  a 
large  area  of  freedom  which  surrounds  the  serial  structure.  All 
novels  which  have  any  realism  and  particularity  must  have  this 
kind  of  freedom — 1  can  only  think  of  one  exception.  The  Ian 
guage  and  characterisation  cannot  be  entirely  committed  to 
generalising  the  theme,  or  to  reminding  us  of  it.  Total  rele¬ 
vance  is  a  Jamesian  myth.  The  truthfulness  and  readability  of 
fiction  depends  on  characters  and  language  acting  in  the  interest 
of  local  vitality  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  overriding  theme. 
What  sets  Meredith  apart  from  those  novelists  whem  he  super 
ficially  resembles,  is  the  freedom  and  casualness  of  scenes  and 
rhetoric  which  do  have  an  apparent  connection  with  the  the 
matic  stream.  It  is  as  if  The  Golden  Bowl  contained  imagery 
coloured  by  the  central  figure  of  the  bowl  but  having  no  moral 
commentary  to  offer,  insisting  on  displacing  the  series  instead 
of  taking  its  place  in  it. 

In  order  to  show  the  way  in  which  Meredith  breaks  his  pat 
tern,  and  dissolves  his  view,  I  must  first  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
Henry  James,  and  offer  some  account  of  the  pattern.  The 
Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond  is  a  Bildungsromany  super¬ 
ficially  episodic  in  form,  and  its  theme  is  the  education  of 
Harry,  to  whom,  as  to  King  Lear  and  Catherine  Morland,  ‘the 
real  world  grew  visible’.  His  moral  progress  is  presented  in 
counterpoint  against  the  career  of  Richmond  Rw,  at  first  his 
familiar  and  double,  ultimately  his  opposite.  The  two  char 
acters  move  together  in  a  striking  account  of  father  shaping  sor 
and  son  growing  away  from  father.  We  are  given  two  versions 
of  romantic  egoism — the  egoism  which  can  be  taught  to  know 
its  place,  and  the  egoism  which  is  ‘the  unteachable  spirit’  of 
Richmond  Roy. 

Meredith’s  tone  is  so  sophisticated  that  he  can  manipulatt 
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violent  and  marvellous  material  without  ever  touching  the  raw¬ 
ness  and  improbability  of  melodrama,  and  Harry’s  spectacular 
‘adventures’  are  all  steps  in  his  moral  process,  accompanied  by 
images  and  analogies  which  often  underline  their  moral  func- 
tiwi.  But  the  dazzle  of  Harry’s  enchantments,  which  are  in  the 
end  revalued  or  lost  enchantments,  is  also  the  direct  poetic  por¬ 
trayal  of  his  sensibility:  the  excitement  of  the  early  pastoral 
scenes,  or  ‘The  Great  Fog  and  the  Fire  at  Midnight’,  or  ‘The 
Statue  on  the  Promontory’,  or  the  burning  of  Riversley,  or  of 
the  brilliant  dream-fragments  is  primarily  the  excitement  of 
romantic  vision,  and  not  the  excitement  of  event.  Our  main 
interest  in  this  first-person  narrative  lies  in  the  nature  and 
change  of  Harry’s  imagination,  in  a  part  a  special  case,  fostered 
by  special  illusions,  but  basically  the  common  human  loss  of 
young  wonder. 

The  big  scenes  in  this  novel  have  a  symbolic  function :  they 
demonstrate  sensibility  and  action,  they  often  have  their 
natural  or  ‘archetypal’  associations,  and  they  arc  sometimes 
interpreted  for  the  reader  within  the  novel,  sometimes  left  to 
work  on  him  more  obliquely.  The  effect  of  these  scenes  is  often 
reinforced  by  duplication  and  coincidence,  and  is  also  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  cluster  of  satellites  in  the  imagery.  Sometimes 
the  symbol  relics  chiefly  on  imagery,  is  never  solidified  or 
expanded  into  dramatic  enactment. 

The  most  prominent  images  arc  present  both  in  scene  and 
in  the  accompanying  rhetoric.  Captain  Jasper  Welsh,  after  kid¬ 
napping  Harry  and  Temple  in  order  to  save  their  souls  on 
bowd  his  barque,  the  Priscilla,  tells  them:  ‘I  pray  for  no 
storm,  but,  by  the  Lord’s  mercy,  for  a  way  to  your  hearts 
through  fire  or  water’  (ch.  xiii) — a  prophetic  wish  which  comes 
true  and  extends  beyond  the  salvation  of  Harry  Richmond. 
Fire  and  water  are  recurring  figures,  and  we  have  air  and  earth 
thrown  in  for  good  measure,  though  it  would  be  inadvisable 
,  to  make  of  this  novel  an  allegory  of  the  Four  Elements.  (These 
sions  images  are  closely  related  to  images  used  variously  in  Merc- 
:nov  [  dith’s  poetry,  but  the  relationship  can  only  be  briefly  mentioned 
■  here.) 

The  scenes  run  into  each  other,  and  their  relationship  is  as 
ulatf  I  unpredictable  as  their  content.  Harry — not  for  the  first  time  or 
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the  last  —  runs  away  to  hnd  his  father.  He  is  led  through 
bafQing  fog  to  heroic  fire,  where  he  and  Temple  help  in  iJhc 
rescue  while  a  woman  they  have  met  in  the  crowd  looks  after 
Harry’s  watch  and  gives  the  mate  of  the  ‘Priscilla’  the  impres 
sion  that  the  boys  arc  in  need  of  moral  rescue.  But  the  voyage 
of  the  Priscilla  and  a  chance  meeting  with  Clara  Goodwin,  tu 
‘Peribanou’  of  Harry’s  childhood  travels,  leads  him  to  his  father 
after  all.  The  voyage,  like  most  of  the  other  events  in  the  novel, 
is  interpreted  by  Harry  as  the  guiding  of  his  special  Providence, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  novel  that  his  view  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  an  echo  of  his  father’s,  is  put  in  its  place.  This  voyage 
stands  out  as  a  stage  in  Harry’s  moral  progress,  taking  its  colour 
from  Captain  Welsh,  an  unequivocal  representative  of  truth 
in  a  book  where  truth  has  many  faces.  Captain  Welsh  mistakes 
the  immediate  occasion  for  rescue  from  the  dangerous  naviga 
gation  of  that  sea-born  Venus  whose  guidance  ‘leads  to  the 
bottom  beneath  us’.  Harry  is  innocent  on  this  occasion,  but 
the  rescue  is  prolcptic,  and  his  later  amorous  career  points  back 
to  the  relevance  of  Captain  Welsh’s  fears.  The  episode  is 
thrown  into  relief  by  coincidence  and  analogue :  Captain  Welsh 
tells  the  boys  how  his  brother  was  drowned  in  the  Pool  of 
London  with  his  sweetheart  and  the  drunken  ‘young  Univer¬ 
sity  gentleman’  who  had  seduced  her,  and  both  the  kidnapping 
of  Harry  and  Temple  and  the  Captain’s  story  come  to  life  at 
the  end  when  once  more  the  Priscilla  sails  on  a  moral  mission, 
with  Harry’s  childhood  sweetheart  and  another  drunken  young 
University  gentleman  who  had  seduced  her.  Captain  Welsh  is 
to  take  Mabel  Sweetwinter,  ‘beautiful  as  Solomon’s  bride’  and 
‘as  weak  as  water’ :  ‘she  shall  know  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  on 
high  seas’  (ch.  iv).  Edbury,  who  has  seduced  Mabel,  goes  to 
find  her  and  is  kidnapped  just  as  Harry  and  Temple  were,  and 
the  Priscilla  meets  its  storm,  bringing  back  Temple’s  first  pro¬ 
phecy : 

Don’t  you  remember  my  saying  the  Priscilla  was  the  kind 
of  name  of  a  vessel  that  would  go  down  with  all  hands, 
and  leave  a  bottle  to  float  to  shore?  A  gin-bottle  was 
found  on  our  East  coast — the  old  captain  must  have  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  last  moments  that  such  things  were  on  board 
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— and  in  it  there  was  a  paper  ...  'The  Lord’s  will  is  about 
to  be  done'\  and  underneath — '  We  go  to  his  judgment 
resigned  and  cheerful’  (eh.  Ivi). 

It  also  takes  us  back  to  Captain  Welsh’s  words  to  Temple 
when  the  boy  laughs  at  his  preaching,  ‘I’ll  meet  you  in  levia¬ 
than’s  mouth  on  the  night  of  a  storm’  (ch.  xiii).  Here  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  sea  and  storm  is  inseparable  from  all  that  is  condensed 
in  the  character  of  the  old  Captain,  who  accepts  no  compromise 
and  goes  back  to  sea  rather  than  accept  his  doubtful  victory  in 
the  lawsuit — incidentally  making  Temple  admit  his  responsi- 
bilitv  for  that  decision  and  his  death,  and  thus  involving  Temple 
in  tfie  last  storm  after  all.  Captain  Welsh,  Richmond  Roy’s 
opposite,  is  ‘clad  in  armour  proof  against  earthly  calamity’;  it 
is  he  who  carries  the  burden  of  the  ‘lost  souls’  and  provides  a 
nemesis  for  some  characters  and  a  release  for  others.  Not  only 
is  the  voyage  repeated :  once  more  Harry  interprets  events  in 
the  egoistic  light  of  a  special  Providence.  Harry  is  also  at  sea 
in  the  storm  that  wrecks  the  Priscilla :  ‘At  night  it  blew  a  gale. 

1  could  imagine  it  to  have  been  sent  providentially  to  brush  the 
torture  of  the  land  from  my  mind,  and  make  me  feel  that  men 
arc  trifles’  (ch.  Ivi).  Later,  knowing  what  the  storm  has  done 
for  him,  he  thinks,  ‘An  odd  series  of  accidents’  (ibid.).  The 
measure  of  his  progress  is  taken  when  he  comes  to  reject  the 
Providential  interpretation  his  father  has  preached  both  for 
himself  and  his  son : 

I  was  still  subject  to  the  relapses  of  a  not  perfectly  right 
nature,  as  I  perceived  when  glancing  back  at  my  thought 
of  ‘An  (xld  series  of  accidents!’  which  was  but  a  disguised 
fashion  of  attributing  to  Providence  the  particular  concern 
in  my  fortunes :  an  impiety  and  a  folly !  This  is  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  those  who  are  rescued  and  made  happy  by  circum¬ 
stances.  The  wretched  think  themselves  spited,  and  are 
merely  childish,  not  egregious  in  egoism  (ibid.). 

When  Harry  rejects  the  Providence  of  his  father’s  Podsnap 
P>an  faith  (‘I  am  watched  over’,  ‘power  placed  in  my  hands  by 
Providence’,  ‘I  was  under  heaven’s  special  protection’,  and  so 
on)  it  is  to  see  the  part  played  in  his  ‘Providence’  by  human 
f’cings.  Ottilia  has  bwn  his  Providence  as  Dorothy,  fatally,  was 
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his  father’s — and  he  comes  to  admit  that  if  Providence  may  be 
thanked,  it  is  not  proudly,  but  humbly,  as  Captain  Welsh 
accepts  his  Providence.  Sea  and  storm  play  their  part  in  Harry’s 
true  and  false  Providence,  and  the  Captain  Welsh  episodes  arc 
presented  with  complete  explicitness.  We  are  not  even  per¬ 
mitted  to  let  the  repetition  make  the  emphasis  for  us,  but  have 
our  attention  drawn  to  ‘the  sedate  practical  irony’.  Not  that 
Meredith  draws  all  his  strands  together  quite  so  explicitly;  he 
lets  us  observe  for  ourselves  the  fulfilment  of  Captain  Welsh’s 
wish  that  Harry’s  heart  should  be  won  by  fire  and  water. 

The  sea-adventures  have  their  constellation  of  metaphor. 
Some  arc  plainly  coloured  by  the  fatal  shipwreck : 

.  .  .  He  dreamed  he  was  in  a  ship  of  cinnamon-wood  upon 
a  sea  that  rolled  mighty,  but  smooth  immense  broad  waves, 
and  tore  thing  from  thing  without  a  sound  or  a  hurt  (ch.  i). 
.  .  .  The  city  that  would  some  night  or  other  vanish  sud¬ 
denly,  leaving  bare  sea-ripple  to  say  ‘Where?  Where?’  as 
they  rolled  over  (ch.  iv). 

. . .  My  dreams  led  me  wandering  with  a  ship’s  diver  under 
the  sea,  where  we  walked  in  a  light  of  pearls  and  exploded 
old  wrecks.  I  was  assuring  the  glassy  man  that  it  was 
almost  as  clear  beneath  the  waves  as  above,  when  I  awoke 
to  sec  my  father  standing  over  me  in  daylight;  and  in  an 
ecstasy  I  burst  into  sobs  (ch.  xviii). 

Such  faith  had  the  quiet,  thoughtful  young  man  at  Rivers- 
ley  in  the  convulsions  of  the  future,  the  whirlwinds  and 
whirlpools  spinning  for  him  and  all  connected  with  him, 
that  he  did  not  object  to  hear  his  name  and  Janet’s  coupled, 
though  he  had  not  a  spark  of  love  for  her  (ch.  xxiii). 

He  had  so  saturated  himself  with  the  resources,  evasions, 
and  desperate  cruising  of  these  light  creatures  of  wind, 
tide,  and  tempest  ,  .  .  (ch.  xlv). 

These  images  arc — more  or  less — connected  with  the  power 
of  sea  and  shipwreck,  and  some  arc  anticipations  of  real  events. 
This  is  where  classification  by  the  content  of  imagery  breaks 
down.  To  begin  with,  the  first  three  examples  given  above  arc 
not  important  because  thev  form  part  of  an  image-series.  They 
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belong  to  another  series  too,  and  assert  its  life  most  strongly : 
the  life  of  Harry’s  dreams  and  fantasy.  The  first  and  tnird 
example  are  taken  from  actual  dreaming,  the  first  shaped  as  a 
dream  of  sea  by  the  rhythm  of  Harry’s  sleep  in  his  father’s  arms 
on  the  midnight  walk,  the  last  a  brilliant  fragmentary  shufQe 
of  the  incident  of  the  Statue — his  father  was  enclosed,  like  the 
diver,  and  the  Shakespearean  overtones  remind  us  briefly  of 
another  father  and  son.  The  second  is  a  bit  of  childish  excited 
fantasy.  All  make  their  contribution  to  the  life  of  excited 
wonder  which  is  Harry’s  susceptibility  to  his  father’s  potent 
charm  and  a  strongly  assertive  piece  of  charm  for  the  reader. 
Their  place  in  the  thematic  chain  may  be  noted,  but  should  not 
be  dwelt  on.  Moreover,  there  is  another  set  of  related  images 
-related  again  if  we  are  classifying  by  content.  Our  attention 
is  drawn  to  them  by  a  chapter-title,  T  am  Carried  by  the  Tide’. 

Dr.  Julius  Karsteg  says  to  Harry,  ‘Then  I  appreh'^nd  that 
you  wait  for  the  shifting  of  the  tide  to  carry  you  on?’  (ch.  xxix). 
and  this  is  later  taken  up  by  a  series  of  images  used  by  Rich¬ 
mond  Roy :  ‘I  am  taking  the  tide,  Richie.  The  tide  took 
me . .  .  ’,  ‘You  find  me  in  full  sail  on  the  tide’,  ‘We  are  in  the 
very  tide  of  success’,  and  ‘so  I  was  carried  on  the  tide  with  him’ 
(ch.  xxxix).  This  throws  up  several  other  images,  including: 
‘The  heavy  slip  of  her  ton^e  that  threw  us  into  heavy  seas 
when  we  thought  ourselves  floating  in  canal  waters’ (ch.xxxviii); 
and  ‘I  pilot  you  into  harbour,  and  all  you  can  do,  is  just  the 
creaking  of  the  vessel  to  me’  (ch.  1);  and  ‘The  image  of  Ottilia 
conjured  up  pictures  of  a  sea  of  shipwrecks,  a  scene  of  im¬ 
measurable  hopelessness’  (ch.  xliv).  There  may  be  some  over¬ 
lapping,  as  in  the  last  image,  which  is  connected  with  Rich¬ 
mond  Roy’s  scheming  and  with  the  more  ‘organic’  and  poetic¬ 
ally  presented  imagery  of  wreck,  but  these  and  other  examples 
of  the  related  image  have  on  the  whole  a  different  effect  from 
those  I  have  quoted  before.  They  have  their  source  in  Richmond 
Roy’s  highly  artificial  and  repetitive  rhetoric,  and,  like  most  of 
his  metaphors,  are  only  rather  grandly  flourished  cliches.  We 
night  argue  an  ironical  distinction  between  these  fanciful 
images  of  Roy’s  characteristic  style,  and  the  deeper-rooted  emo¬ 
tionally  presented  images  which  seem  to  be  more  organically 
connected  with  the  central  symbols;  but  I  suspect  that  this 
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would  be  over-ingenious.  The  relationship  of  the  content  is,  1 
think,  overridden  by  the  sharp  difference  in  tone  and  treatment. 

There  is  yet  another  series  of  sea-images,  this  time  kept 
separate  by  their  source  within  the  novel.  Harry  says  of  Ottilia 
that  she  was  imaged  for  him  by  ‘the  controlled  sea-deeps’,  and 
this  is  connected  less  with  the  sliipwreck  imagery  than  with  the 
ecstatic  sea-scenes  where  Ottilia  sails  in  Harry’s  yacht— an' 
amorous  correlative  very  like  the  swimming  scene  in  Lord 
Ormont  and  his  Aminta.  (The  sea  as  amorous  image  runs! 
throughout  Meredith.)  There  is  a  small  anticipation  when 
Harry’s  father  speaks  of  the  day  when  ‘1  should  be  a  legal  man, 
embarked  in  my  own  ship’  (ch.  iv),  and  in  the  chapter,  ‘On 
Board  a  Yacht’,  where  the  occasion  engenders  its  own  local 
images : 

.  .  .  Just  taking  impressions  as  they  came,  like  the  sands 
in  the  ebb-tide. 

No  cloud  on  sun  and  moon.  We  had  gold  and  silver  in  our 
track,  like  the  believable  children  of  fairyland. 
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Ottilia  is  also  associated  with  scenes  by  the  lake  near  her 
palace,  and  at  the  end  with  an  English  sea : 


I  came  on  the  smell  of  salt  air,  and  had  that  other  spirit 
of  woman  around  me,  of  whom  the  controlled  sea-deeps 
were  an  image,  who  spoke  to  my  soul  like  starlight  (ch.  1). 


The  actual  sea-scapes  connected  with  the  love  of  Harry  and 
Ottilia  also  take  on  the  excitement  of  her  childish  romantic 
admiration  of  the  English  sea-heroes  and  England’s  ‘ancient 
grandeur’ :  ‘our  souls  were  caught  together  on  the  sea’  (ch. 
xxxi).  The  sea  and  sunset  images  springing  out  of  Harry’s 
sailing  with  Ottilia,  however,  resist  a  neat  pigeon-holing. 
Harry  moves  from  his  memory  of  ‘the  desolate  days  before  1 
saw  her  wheeled  in  her  invalid  chair  along  the  sands  and  my 
life  knew  sunrise’  to  his  English  associations,  to  home,  and  to 
Janet : 
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But  whatever  the  mood  of  our  affections,  so  it  is  with  us 
island  wanderers :  we  cannot  gaze  over  at  England,  know¬ 
ing  the  old  country  to  be  close  under  the  sea-line,  and  not 
hail  it,  and  partly  forget  ourselves  in  the  time  that  was. 
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The  smell  of  sea-air  made  me  long  for  the  white  cliffs,  the 
sight  of  the  white  cliffs  revived  pleasant  thoughts  of  Rivers- 
ley,  and  thoughts  of  Rivcrslcy  thoughts  of  Janet,  which 
were  singularly  and  refreshingly  free  from  self-accusations 
(ch.  XXX vi). 

Here  a  reason  for  the  shift  in  imagery  is  the  ambivalence  of 
Harry’s  love.  Meredith’s  imagery  moves  out  of  its  apparently 
fixed  pattern  in  many  places  and  tor  many  reasons.  There  is  no 
single  centre  in  scene  and  action  from  which  a  trail  of  thematic 
imagery  emerges — but  several  sources,  and  the  imagery  from 
each  crosses  and  overlaps  and  confuses  classification. 

‘A  way  to  your  hearts  through  fire  and  water’ :  fire  too  has 
its  part  to  play  in  the  novel.  The  scenes  of  fire  are,  with  an 
important  exception,  associated  with  Richmond  Roy.  When  he 
rouses  Riversley  in  the  first  chapter,  the  Squire  weaves  the 
clamour  of  the  bell  into  a  dream  : 

At  the  first  touch  the  Squire  sprang  up,  swearing  by  his 
Lord  Harry  he  had  just  dreamed  of  fire,  and  muttering  of 
buckets. 

‘Sewis!  you’re  the  man,  are  you:  where  has  it  broken 
out.?’ 

‘No,  sir;  no  lire,’  said  Sewis;  ‘you  be  cool,  sir.’ 

‘Cool,  sir!  confound  it,  Sewis,  haven’t  I  heard  a  whole 
town  of  steeples  at  work.?’ 

This  is  only  a  dream  of  fire,  but  Richmond  Roy  does  start  a 
real  fire  at  midnight,  in  the  lake-palace  library,  and  the  close 
reader  will  find  some  recapitulation  in  the  second  scene  of  ring¬ 
ing  bells  and  servants’  clamour.  Richmond  Roy  seizes  Ottilia’s 
silver  lamp  and  sets  fire  to  the  curtains  in  an  attempt  to  cover 
the  secret  meeting  of  the  lovers.  The  act  is  set  in  character. 
Incendiary,’  shrieks  Baroness  Turckems,  and  Harry  has  two 
significant  comments : 

And  I  had,  I  must  confess,  a  touch  of  fear  of  a  man  who 
could  unhesitatingly  go  to  extremities,  as  he  had  done  by 
summoning  fire  to  the  rescue  (ch.  xxxvi). 

Me  the  whole  scene  affected  as  if  it  had  burnt  my  skin.  I 
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loathed  that  picture  of  him,  constantly  present  to  me,  of 
his  shivering  the  glass  of  Ottilia’s  semi-classical  night-lamp, 
gravely  asking  her  pardon,  and  stretching  the  flame  to  the 
curtain,  with  large  eyes  blazing  on  the  baroness.  The 
stupid  burlesque  majesty  of  it  was  unendurable  to  thought 
(ibid.). 
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‘As  if  it  had  burnt  my  skin’,  ‘with  large  eyes  blazing’ — it  will 
be  observed  that  the  scene  has  already  begun  to  spawn  its  local 
metaphors,  and  they  do  perhaps  suggest  the  symbolic  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  event.  Repetition  docs  much  to  elevate  event  into 
symbol.  The  novel  ends  where  it  begins,  at  Riversley  and  at 
night,  and  this  time  the  squire’s  dream  of  fire  has  come  true. 
Riversley  is  on  fire,  and  once  more  the  fire  has  been  lit  by 
Richmond  Roy’s  grandiose  and  irresponsible  violence,  though 
this  is  the  violence  of  his  crazy  old  age,  not  the  cool  scheming 
sanity  of  the  man  who  applied  Ottilia’s  lamp  to  the  curtain?. 
Harry  and  Janet  have  just  come  back  to  England  : 


We  saw  the  dark  sky  ominously  reddened  over  Riversley, 
and,  mounting  the  ridge,  had  the  funeral  flames  of  the  old 
Grange  dashed  in  our  faces.  The  blow  was  evil,  sudden, 
unaccountable.  .  .  .  The  Grange  was  burning  in  two  great  T 
wings,  that  soared  in  flames-tips  and  columns  of  crimson  | 
smoke,  leaving  the  central  hall  and  chambers  untouched  as  y 
yet,  but  alive  inside  with  mysterious  ranges  of  lights,  now  * 
curtained,  now  made  bare — a  feeble  contrast  to  the  savage  « 
blaze  to  right  and  left,  save  for  the  wonder  aroused  as  to  | 
its  significance.  These  were  soon  cloaked.  Dead  sable 
reigned  in  them,  and  at  once  a  jet  of  flame  gave  the  whole 
vast  building  to  destruction.  My  wife  thrust  her  hand  in 
mine.  Fire  at  the  heart,  fire  at  the  wings — our  old  home 
stood  in  that  majesty  of  horror  which  freezes  the  limbs  of 
men,  bidding  them  look  and  no  more  (ch.  Ivi). 


.  .  .  We  gathered  that  a  great  reception  had  been  prepared 
for  us  by  my  father :  lamps,  lights  in  all  the  rooms,  torches 
in  the  halls,  illuminations  along  the  windows,  stores  of 
fireworks,  such  a  display  as  only  he  could  have  dreamed 
of  (ibid.). 
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The  event  has  the  full  naturalistic  status  of  event  placed 
plausibly  in  character,  but  the  coincidental  link  with  the  earlier 
fire  makes  it  stand  out  as  symbol.  The  aggressive  magician  has 
made  one  more  transformation  scene.  But  he  is  burnt  in  his 
own  fire,  looking  for  Dorothy.  The  heroic  touch  is  toughened 
by  his  futility;  he  should  have  known  that  Dorothy  was  not 
there.  We  are  left  with  the  redeeming  feature,  however  it  is 
underplayed,  that  his  heart  was  not  ‘brazen’.  He  topples  from 
the  bronze  horse  when  he  sees  his  son,  he  dissuades  Harry  from 
seducing  Mabel  Sweet  winter,  he  once  saved  the  honour  of  the 
Marquess  of  Edbury,  and  in  his  curious  literal  fashion  he  has 
preserved  a  kind  of  fidelity  to  Dorothy.  Violence,  grandiose 
futility,  and  heroics,  arc  all  blended  in  this  last  scene. 

Like  water,  fire  is  given  its  big  scenes  and  their  satellite 
images.  It  would  be  possible  to  select  judiciously  and  suggest  a 
coherent  symbolic  pattern.  Fire-images  accompany  Roy’s  pro¬ 
gress,  When  his  grand  scries  of  Balls  is  announced,  the  squire 
says: 

Hark  you,  Mr.  Harry;  dance  your  hardest  up  in  town  with 
your  rips  and  reps,  and  the  lot  of  ye;  all  very  fine  while  the 
burning  goes  on :  you  won’t  see  the  fun  of  dancing  on  the 
ashes.  A  nice  king  of  Rome  Nero  was  next  morning! 
(eh.  xli). 

This  casual  scornful  analogue  stands  out  because  it  has  a  place 
in  the  series — or  rather  in  two  series,  because  it  is  not  only  a 
fire-image  but  also  one  of  the  pervasive  images  of  royalty.  It  is 
also  oblique  prophesy.  When  the  squire  calls  Roy  a  ‘fireship’, 
it  unites  the  two  motifs.  Then  there  is  the  image  which  fixes 
Harry’s  despair  when  he  is  on  his  way  to  see  Ottilia,  and  passes 
Rivcrslcy :  ‘I  passed  the  Rivcrslcy  station  under  sombre  sunset 
fires,  saddened  by  the  fancy  that  my  old  home  and  vivacious 
Janet  were  ashes,  past  hope’  (eh.  i).  This  is  linked  also  with  the 
pervasive  image  of  sunset,  associated  with  the  German  forest, 
the  sea-meeting  with  Ottilia,  and  the  sunset,  mistaken  for  sun¬ 
rise,  on  board  the  Priscilla.  On  the  next  page  Harry  sees  his 
father,  in  the  terms  of  Ottilia’s  calm  vision,  as  ‘an  ignis-fatuus’. 

But  there  arc  other  fire-images  which  read  out  of  series, 
though  it  might  be  claimed  that  they  question  the  established 
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pattern  rather  than  blur  it.  Meredith  enlivens  several  common 
enough  metaphors  of  fire ;  there  is  the  ‘inner  fire’  of  Ottilia,  the 
senses  taking  fire,  Janet’s  comment  on  a  famous  Admiral,  ‘kind¬ 
ling  our  blood  like  a  beacon’,  and  in  the  last  chapter,  clustered 
assertively  around  the  final  symbol,  some  of  these  half-<lead 
metaphors  are  dwelt  on  strongly : 

The  signs  unfamiliar  about  her  for  me  were  marks  of  the 
fire  she  had  come  out  of;  the  struggle,  the  torture,  the 
determined  sacrifice,  through  pride’s  conception  of  duty. 
She  was  iron  once.  She  had  come  out  of  the  fire  finest 
steel. 

...  I  know  that  this  possession  of  hers,  which  identifies  her 
and  marks  her  from  the  rest  of  us,  would  bear  the  ordeal 
of  fire. 

Immediately,  the  metaphors  are  tested  by  the  event.  Once  more 
the  non-literal  nature  of  imagery  insists  that  the  related  scene 
should  also  move  beyond  a  strictly  literal  life.  There  is  a 
sinister  jump  from  names  to  facts — rather  like  saying  ‘Come  in’ 
to  an  anonymous  knock,  and  inviting  the  Devil.  The  images 
do  not  remain  images.  They  act  as  an  invitation  and  a  prelude 
to  the  real  fire — metaphor  is  acted  out  in  immediate  coincidence. 
The  half-dead  image  of  trial  by  fire  is  given  real  flames.  The 
images  present  the  fire  as  ordeal  and  heroism,  not  merely  for 
Janet  and  Harry,  though  it  has  been  prophesied  of  both  that 
they  may  be  tried  by  fire,  but  also  for  Richmond  Roy.  The 
image  points  in  another  direction  and  the  symbol  becomes  ambi¬ 
valent,  as  indeed  fire  is,  traditionally  and  naturally,  both  destruc¬ 
tive  and  potent,  presenting  hell,  purgatory,  and  Prometheus. 

This  of  course  is  still  a  schematic  interpretation,  and  it  may 
be  that  I  am  exaggerating  the  connectedness  of  these  images. 
Certainly  there  is  one  scene  of  fire  which  stands  outside  both 
scries,  the  purgatorial  symbols  and  the  destructive  ones.  This 
is  the  Great  Fire  in  London,  one  of  the  strange  events  in  the 
chain  which  brings  Harry,  by  fog,  fire,  and  flood,  to  his  father. 
Like  the  fog,  it  is  a  Transformation  scene.  The  external  event 
is  lit  by  Harry’s  imagination.  Harry  and  Temple  wander  in  the 
fog.  They  meet  a  man  who  grasps  Temple’s  shoulders,  groan- 
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ing,  ‘My  son !  I’ve  lost  my  son,’  as  Harry  searches  for  his  father. 
The  boys  have  already  thought  of  themselves  as  Apollo  and 
Mercury,  Harry  of  himself  as  Telemachus,  and  the  hre  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  heroic  dream : 

The  firemen  were  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  handsome  as 
Greek  heroes,  and  it  really  did  look  as  if  they  were  engaged 
in  slaying  an  enormous  dragon,  that  hissed  and  tongued 
at  them,  and  writhed  its  tail,  paddling  its  broken  big  red 
wings  in  the  pit  of  wreck  and  smoke,  twisting  and  darken¬ 
ing — something  fine  to  conquer,  1  felt  with  Temple  (ch.  xi). 

Here  the  fire  has  little  to  do  with  ordeal  or  aggression :  it  is 
the  splendid  excitement  of  fire,  another  wild  adventure  for 
Harry  Richmond,  coloured  by  his  romantic  sensibility.  But  the 
repetition  of  scenes  of  fire  inevitably  draws  attention  to  this 
scene,  apparently  linked  only  casually  with  the  main  stream. 
In  this  novel  many  adventures  are  repeated  :  there  are  two  voy¬ 
ages  of  the  Priscilla,  with  moral  captives;  Harry  is  twice 
‘rescued’  by  Kiomi  and  twice  wakes  on  her  breast;  there  are  two 
lights,  and  each  is  exploited  by  Richmond  Roy,  who  falsely 
summons  Ottilia  to  Harry’s  sick  bed,  and  twice  she  comes.  The 
habit  of  repetition,  not  always  reinforcing  symbol,  docs  some¬ 
thing  to  explain  the  odd  appearance  of  scenes  and  images  linked 
by  content  but  not  by  ‘meaning’. 

There  are  images  of  earth  and  air,  often  presented  in  anti¬ 
thesis  : 

I  found  myself  shexiting  down  from  the  heights  of  a  dream 
among  shattered  fragments  of  my  cloud-palace  before  1 
well  knew  that  1  had  left  off  treading  common  earth 
(ch.  xxvi). 

Some  love  for  my  home,  similar  to  what  one  may  have  for 
Winter,  came  across  me,  and  some  appreciation  of  Janet 
as  well,  in  whose  society  I  was  sure  to  be  at  least  myself,  a 
creature  much  reduced  in  altitude,  but  without  the  cramped 
sensations  of  a  man  on  a  monument.  My  hearty  Janet! 
I  thanked  her  then  for  seeing  me  of  my  natural  height 
(ch.  xxxvi). 


oan- 


lanet  is  ‘a  green  field  of  the  springs’  passed  by  ‘a  climber  up  the  I  wc 
crags’  (ch.  xliv)  as  Harry  aspires  to  Ottilia’s  height,  and  thisi 
imagery  takes  its  force  from  the  contrast  of  the  two  women  and  I 
the  two  countries :  ‘I  thought  of  Janet — she  made  me  gasp  for  '  im 
air;  of  Ottilia,  and  she  made  me  long  for  earth’  (ch.  1).  jer 

The  contrast  is  also  that  between  Harry  and  Ottilia :  he  is  ^ 
usurping  her  element,  and  pulling  her  down:  ‘I  thought  th< 
neither  of  winning  her,  nor  of  aiming  to  win  her,  but  of  a  foot-  fla 
hold  on  the  heights  she  gazed  at  reverently’  (ch.  xxx),  but  after 
he  has  in  fact  tried  to  win  her,  he  thinks  of  her  as  ‘dropping  ' 
from  a  height’  when  ‘the  senses  took  fire’,  and  this  itself  echoes 
an  earlier  parting  when  he  sees  her  as  ‘a  bird  about  to  fly’  and 
returning  ‘to  the  upper  world’  (ch.  xxxi).  There  are  many 
instances  of  the  image  with  this  kind  of  insistence : 

‘Rather  the  extremes! — I  would  rather  grasp  the  limits  of  , 
life  and  be  swung  to  the  pits  below,  be  the  most  unfortu 
nate  of  human  beings,  than  never  to  have  aimed  at  a  star. 

You  laugh  at  me?  And  Englishman  must  be  horribly  in  ; 
earnest  to  talk  like  as  I  do  now.  But  it  is  a  star!’  (The 
image  of  Ottilia  sprang  fountain-like  into  blue  night  | 
heavens  before  my  eyes  memorably.)  (ch.  xxix) 


She  raised  me  to  learn  how  little  of  fretful  thirst  and  it< 
reputed  voracity  remains  with  love  when  it  has  been  met 
midway  in  air  by  a  winged  mate  able  to  sustain,  unable  to 
descend  farther  (ch.  xxxv). 

I  went  from  the  room  and  the  house,  feeling  that  I  had 
seen  and  heard  her  who  was  barely  of  the  world  of  human 
kind  for  me,  so  strongly  did  imagination  fly  with  her 
(ch.  xlviii). 


Ottilia  is  infected  by  such  images,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
becoming  conceptualised  into  a  symbol  of  romantic  aspirations . 
imagination  flics  with  her,  and  she  is  ‘a  touchstone,  a  relentless 
mirror,  a  piercing  eye,  a  mind  severe  as  the  Goddess  of  the 
God’s  head  ...  a  remorseless  intellect’  and  ‘She  was  truth’ 
(ch.  xlviii),  and  later,  ‘my  providence’,  but  this  is  in  kept 
human.  It  is  her  uncompromising,  though  compromised,  Intel 
ligcncc,  and  not  her  rank,  which  gives  her  stature,  even  though 
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wc  may,  with  Jack  Lindsay,  feel  a  little  unhappy  about  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  her  republican  theories.  Harry’s  failure  to  reach 
her  height  is  more  convincing  in  its  moral  than  in  its  social 
implications,  and  it  is  a  human  failure  carefully  prepared  in 
terms  which  give  warmth  and  not  condescension  to  his  return 
to  Janet.  When  Captain  Welsh  holds  up  to  Harry  and  Temple 
the  stern  mirror  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  it  displaces  the  more 
flattering  mirror  of  Telemachus : 


We  talked  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope.  Temple  blamed  him 
for  leaving  Calypso.  I  thought  Ulysses  was  right,  otherwise 
we  should  have  had  no  slaying  of  the  Suitors :  but  Temple 
shyly  urged  that  to  have  a  Goddess  caring  for  you  (and 
she  was  handsomer  than  Penelope,  who  must  have  been  an 
oldish  woman)  was  something  to  make  you  feel  as  you  do 
on  a  hunting  morning,  when  there  are  half  a  dozen  riding- 
habits  speckling  the  field — a  whole  glorious  day  of  your 
own  among  them!  This  view  appeared  to  me  very  cap¬ 
tivating,  save  for  an  obstruction  in  my  mind,  which  was, 
that  Goddesses  were  always  conceived  by  me  as  statues. 
They  talked  and  moved,  it  was  true,  but  the  touch  of  them 
was  marhle;  and  they  smiled  and  frowned,  but  they  had  no 
variety :  they  were  never  warm  (ch.  xi). 


Harry  leaves  a  Calypso  for  a  Penelope — though  only  in  a 
restricted  sense.  These  are  scarcely  parallels,  merely  temporary 
analogues :  Ottilia  is  no  Calypso,  hut  attached  tenuously  to  the 
Calypso-Penelope  antithesis  via  the  image  of  goddess  and 
statue;  Janet,  who  keeps  her  suitors  in  play  by  devious  means, 
and  who  is  there  for  Harry  to  come  home  to,  is  closer  to 
Penelope;  Harry  is  both  Telemachus  (as  ironically  as  Stephen 
Dedalus  in  a  later  analogy)  and  Ulysses.  The  analogue  fits 
fcniporarily,  is  dropped,  or  used  again  with  a  difference. 

The  most  important  statue  in  Harry  Richmond  is  the  im- 
persiMiated  statue  of  bronze,  and  with  it  goes  a  series  of  images 
and  suggestions  linked  in  content  but  not  in  moral  association 
with  the  images  of  height  and  statue  describing  Ottilia.  The 
statue  is  on  a  height  b«ide  the  lake  palace,  echoing — though 
faintly — the  image  Harry  uses  of  his  memory  of  the  night  his 
father  carried  him  off : 
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That  night  stands  up  without  any  clear  traces  about  it  or 
near  it,  like  the  brazen  castle  of  romance  round  which  the 
sea-tide  flows  (ch.  ii).  j 

The  statue  scene  is  the  literal  enactment  of  so  much  in  Rich¬ 
mond  Roy:  mountebank,  romantic,  noble  in  appearance,  un 
realistic  and  false  in  aspiration.  It  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  man: 

And  the  statue  was  superb — horse  and  rider  in  new  bronze 
polished  by  sunlight. 

‘It  is  life-like;  it  is  really  noble!  it  is  a  true  Prince!’ 
and 


No  Prince  Eugene  —  nay,  nor  Marlborough,  had  such  a 
martial  figure,  such  an  animated  high  old  warrior’s  visage 
(ch.  xvi). 


It  is  no  simple  objective  correlative  for  Richmond  Roy’s  desire, 
but  shifts  its  emphasis  like  James’s  golden  bowl.  It  is  both  Roy’s 
weakness  and  his  touch  of  nobility.  He  topples,  and  he  plays 
Falstaff  unnecessarily,  multiplying  his  minutes  of  endurance 
with  the  craziness  of  the  incorrigible  liar,  but  he  topples  because 
he  sees  his  son,  for  his  heart  is  not  ‘brazen’,  and  when  later  the 
real  statue  of  the  royal  prince  is  made  it  l(X)ks  less  noble  than 
Roy.  It  is  a  scene  which,  like  his  carefully  manipulated  rhetoric, 
marks  the  delicate  poise  which  he  maintains  almost  until  the 
end,  the  poise  between  dignity  and  grotesque  inflation.  It  is  an 
image  eminendy  reconcilable  with  Harry’s  romantic  vision, 
indeed  fulfilling  it.  He  has  dreamt  of  ‘hunting’  his  father  in  an 
unknown  country,  generally  with  the  sun  setting  before  me’ 
(ch.  v),  and  the  excited  image  is  matched  by  the  event.  The 
(iistance  between  the  statue  scene  and  the  revolting  humiliation 
of  a  later  scene  when  the  false  Dauphin  shows  his  birthmark 
(emphasised  as  it  is  by  being  told  several  times,  once  in  gross 
parody),  marks  the  step  Harry  has  taken  tow’ards  his  disen¬ 
chantment. 

Images  of  height  accompany  the  echoes  of  the  statue  scene- - 
unlike  Ottilia’s  loftiness,  this  is  height  which  cannot  be  reached 
or,  if  reached,  cannot  be  sustained.  Richmond  Roy  tells  Harry : 
‘ . . .  My  grandest  edifices  fall;  there  is  no  foundation  for  them’ 
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(eh.  xix),  and  Harry  catches  the  infection  of  the  image,  without 
seeing  through  it.  In  the  next  paragraph  he  says,  ‘I  was  so  full 
of  my  sense  of  triumph  in  my  adventurous  journey  and  the 
recovery  of  my  father,  that  I  gazed  on  the  old  Grange  from  a 
towering  height.’ 

When  his  progress  is  marked  by  doubts  of  his  father,  the 
image  is  revalued — here  it  recollects  the  fall  from  the  statue : 

I  know  nothing  to  equal  the  anguish  of  an  examination  of 
one’s  pride  that  discovers  it  not  solidly  fixed;  an  imposing, 
self-imposing  structure,  piled  upon  empty  cellarage.  .  .  . 
Whether  in  middle  life  it  is  advisable  to  descend  the 
pedestal  altogether,  I  dare  not  say.  Few  take  the  precaution 
to  build  a  flight  of  steps  inside — it  is  not  a  la^ur  to  be 
proud  of;  fewer  like  to  let  themselves  down  in  the  public 
eye — it  amounts  to  a  castigation ;  you  must,  I  fear,  remain 
up  there,  and  accept  your  chance  in  toppling  over  (ch. 
xxxiii). 

Another  aspect  of  the  Statue  is  picked  up  when  Harry,  having 
said  that  Janet  saw  him  *of  his  natural  height’,  adds,  ‘1 1^  down 
to  sleep  in  my  old  home,  feeling  as  if  I  had  thrown  on  a  coat 
of  armour’  (ch.  xxxvi).  There  are  of  course  more  overt  echoes,  as 
when  Roy  returns  thanks  ‘on  behalf  of  an  Estate  of  the  Realm’ 
and  Harry  thinks,  ‘It  led  him  to  perform  once  more  as  a  Statue 
of  Bronze  before  the  whole  of  gaping  Londem !  ’  (ch.  xlii). 

There  are  the  two  images  of  the  statue — the  Goddess  and  the 
impersonated  Royalty,  and  the  two  images  of  height,  true  and 
false.  Harry  is  educated  by  true  height  to  reject  the  false,  and 
his  coming  to  earth  in  Janet  (circumstantial  though  it  is)  is  given 
some  implication  of  true  moral  choice  by  his  rejection  of  all — 
or  almost  all — that  his  father  stands  for.  He  comes  to  accept 
what  Dr.  Julius  tells  him  and  finds  his  true  element :  ‘It’s  that 
light  dancer,  that  gambler,  the  heart  in  you  . . .  which  aims  itself 
at  inaccessible  heights,  and  has  the  fall.’  But  it  is  in  fact  solid 
earth,  and  not  ‘a  handful  of  dust’  (Karsteg’s  phrase)  which 
remains  for  him  at  the  end. 

There  is  no  space  to  indicate  the  rich  particularity  of  scene 
and  image  in  the  novel,  since  this  would  entail  an  even  longer 
list  of  discrete  images  standing  outside  the  main  ‘order’ 
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or  having  glancing  connection  with  it.  My  main  argument  is 
made  within  the  context  of  a  ruling  order.  It  would  obviously  ; 
be  easy  to  write  an  essay  on  the  archetypal  pattern  of  the  Four 
Elements,  selecting  instances  with  no  uncommon  outrage  to  the 
complete  text,  and  the  cumbersomeness  of  my  illustrations  pa- 
haps  proves  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  show  what  a  schematic  , 
diagram  can  and  cannot  contain.  Meredith’s  kaleidoscopic  dis-  | 
placements  make  our  usual  simple  concept  of  organic  and  total  /< 
relevance  l(x>k  limited,  and  it  may  well  be  that  a  revision  of  this 
concept  would  not  only  do  justice  to  him  but  to  whole  areas  of 
fiction  at  present  being  explored  with  the  aid  of  the  same  old 
maps. 
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Gnosers  to  the  Grindsdown 

ALLAN  RODWAY 

Joyce,  the  Man,  the  Wor}{^,  the  Reputation.  By  M.  Magalaner 
and  R.  M.  Kain.  Caldcr,  1957,  30s. 

Joyce  and  Shal^espeare.  By  W.  M.  Schuite.  O.U.P.  (for  Yale), 
1957,32s. 

Joyce  and  Aquinas.  By  W.  T.  Noon,  S.J.  O.U.P.  (for  Yale), 
1958,  30s. 

Wy  Brother  s  Keeper.  By  Stanislaus  Joyce.  Faber,  1958,  25s. 
The  Booths  at  the  Wa{e.  By  J.  S.  Atherton.  Faber,  1959,  30s. 

Though  such  critics  are  quite  at  sea,  they  can  still  have  the 
immense  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  have  dived  into 
deeper  depths  than  the  author  they  are  criticising  ever 
sounded.  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  definitely  that  my 
brother  had  no  such  subtleties  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the 
story.  In  justice,  though,  I  must  say  that  exaggerations  like 
those  I  have  mentioned  are  not  typical  of  American  criti¬ 
cism  .  .  .  ’ 

THAT  Magalancr  and  Kain  quote  only  to  dismiss  this  attack 
by  Stanislaus  Joyce,  indicates  why  it  should  be  necessary  now  to 
emphasise  more  what  is  wrong  with  the  critical  works  under 
review  than  what  is  right.  For  to  persist,  as  Magalaner  does, 
with  his  absurd  analysis  of  the  short  story  Ctay  (in  which  Maria 
is  alleged  to  be  successively  herself,  a  witch  and  the  Virgin 
Mary)  in  face  of  this  specific  denial  is  a  sign  of  the  arrogance 
inherent  in  that  new  scholasticism  which  has  adopted  the  pro¬ 
tective  colouring  of  close  criticism. 

Since  he  discussed  the  stories  of  Dubliners  with  his  brother 
during  and  after  their  composition.  Professor  Joyce  had  the 
Strongest  possible  grounds  for  his  assertion.  Judging  by  the 
critical  works  above — and  many  of  those  cited  by  Magalaner 
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and  Kain,  whose  bibliography  runs  to  fourteen  pages — the  onI\ 
part  that  might  be  open  to  serious  doubt  is  the  last  sentence. 

These  writers  are  obviously  sincere  admirers  of  Joyce,  hard¬ 
working  as  ants,  and  as  conscientiously  scholarly  as  their  in 
genuity  allows  them  to  be.  They  say  much  that  is  acute  and 
valuable.  Yet  the  net  effect  of  their  heroic  efforts  is  a  conviction 
that  Joyce’s  work  and  reputation  is  to-day  more  direly  endan 
gered  by  his  friends  than  ever  it  was  by  enemies.  We  owe  a 
great  debt  to  American  criticism  of  Joyce,  but  no  nation  seems 
less  immune  from  Critics’  Evil,  a  disease  fatal  to  sound  criti¬ 
cism.  It  removes  the  sufferer  from  the  realm  of  experience, 
where  things  are  roughly  verifiable,  into  a  world  of  pure 
speculation. 

The  first  work,  to  be  sure,  begins  by  paying  lip-service  to 
objective  criticism,  and  quotes  one  Ned  Polsky  protesting 
against  ‘the  sophistry  of  a  criticism’  which  ‘wrenches  texts  in 
an  attempt  to  save  all  renegades  for  the  religion  of  their  fathers’, 
such  as  making  ‘a  good  Jew’  of  Franz  Kafka  or  saving  Joyce  for 
the  Church,  even  though  non  serviam  scarcely  means  credo 

The  authors  also  ‘lift  eyebrows’,  very  sensibly,  at  William 
York  Tindall’s  account  of  Chamber  Music  which  finds  these 
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innocent  little  songs  rank  with  onanism,  masochism  and  urina-  Wer 
tion  imagery,  the  girl  addressed  being  to  him  not  only  the  tainl 
eternal  feminine,  but  ‘the  indefinite  archetype,  like  Jung’s  [  emp 
anima,  of  all  that  man  supposes,  suggesting  by  turns  the  mis  with 
tress,  the  mother,  the  Church,  Ireland,  and  maybe  the  soul  a  to 
itself’  (p.  50).  Nevertheless,  they  are  later  to  be  caught  agreeing  ,  latci 
with  H.  G.  Wells  that  Ulysses  (and  thev  add  the  Portraii)  shows  j  Si 
a  ‘cloacal  obsession’  in  Joyce.  Can  shocking  passages  be  excused  :  docs 
as  realistic?  Certainly  not,  ‘if  the  poems  are  as  full  of  innuendo  sacr 
as  Professor  Tindall  finds  them  to  be’  (p.  283).  No  lifted  eye-  And 
brows  here,  yet  the  poems  are  certainly  not',  and  the  passage  asai 
illustrates  the  necessity  of  cracking  down  on  error  straight  away.  Chr 
What  happens  if  you  don’t  is  clearly  shown  by  this  ambitious  ;  the 
compilation.  Sata 

It  is  objective  in  so  far  as  it  gives  every  conceivable  critical  be  h 
view  of  Joyce  without  attempting  any  overt  assessment,  but  it  note 
becomes  increasingly  evident  that  the  writers  themselves  incline  |  nica 
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to  the  incredible,  as  a  few  sample  sentences,  together  with  ges¬ 
tures  towards  critical  objections  to  them,  may  show. 

(a)  Maria  works  in  a  laundry,  where  things  are  made  clean; 
Mary  is  the  instrument  of  cleaning  on  a  spiritual  plane 

(p.  86). 

Suppose  Maria  were  a  witch  and  the  Virgin  Mary  as  well  as 
herself.  What  would  be  the  significance  of  this  ‘significance’? 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  do  any  harm  to  suppose  like 
this?  Well,  yes,  if  it  leads  the  reader  to  imagine  that  when  the 
laundress  is  described  as  ‘nice  and  tidy’  despite  her  years  Joyce 
is  saying  ‘that  after  centuries,  the  freshness  of  Mary  as  a  symbol 
is  still  untarnished’,  for  the  reader  ought  to  be  imagining  the 
human  Maria  in  her  own  day  and  age.  Moreover,  such  supposi¬ 
tious  criticism  leads  to  the  injustice  of  censuring  Joyce  for  being 
‘uncertain  where  to  place  the  emphasis’  and  for  not  sufficiently 
reinforcing  the  relationship  between  the  witch  and  the  Virgin ! 

(^) .  .  .  a  garment  whose  purpose  is  to  keep  off  from  the  body 
any  contact  with  water  (life).  Thus  he  represents  death  . . . 
(his)  mackintosh  has  the  same  symbolic  value  as  Gabriel’s 
galoshes  (p.  96). 

Weren’t  Gabriel’s  galoshes  to  keep  out  the  snow,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  symbol  of  life  in  The  Dead}  In  view  of  the 
emphasis  on  drowning  in  Ulysses,  can  wc  simply  equate  water 
with  life?  Isn’t  one  reason  for  the  man  in  mackintosh  to  show 
a  touch  of  superstition  in  Bloom  and  to  have  them  reported 
later  as  M’Intosh  and  L.  Boom  ? 

Similarly,  the  authors  think  that  when  Stephen  says  he 
doesn’t  want  any  grapes,  he  must  be  symbolically  refusing  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church.  They  swallow  uncritically  G.  C. 
Anderson’s  ‘exciting  explanation’  of  Chapter  V  of  The  Portrait 
as  an  ‘allegory  of  the  Betrayal,  Crucifixion  and  Ressurcction  of 
Christ’.  This  seems  to  be  based  on  the  idea  that  Cranly  is  John 
the  Baptist  (though  elsewhere  he  is  found  to  be  Judas  and 
Satan),  and  therefore  Stephen  is  Christ.  This  in  turn  seems  to 
he  based  on  the  humorously-seen  likeness  that  leads  Stephen  to 
note  in  his  diary,  ‘Then  he  is  the  precursor’,  which  probably 
®cans  nothing  more  than  that  Cranly  represented  to  Stephen 
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what  he  had  to  supersede.  Certainly,  it  does  not  follow  that: 

(c)  Stephen  is  Christ  crucified  by  family,  nadon  and  Church. 
Fried  bread  and  tea  become  the  Eucharist,  the  box  of  pawn 
tickets  is  the  tabernacle,  and  the  act  of  Mrs.  Dedalus  in 
washing  Stephen’s  ears  and  head  may  stand  for  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  Christ  by  the  faithful  Magdalene  (p.  121). 

In  like  manner  the  drinking  of  cocoa  in  Ulysses  has  been  seen  | 
as  a  ‘sort  of  lay  Mass’,  Stephen  as  Satan  and  Christ  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  Bloom  as  Man  and  God  and  Shakespeare,  and  Molly 
Bloom  and  Gertie  MacDowell  as  the  Virgin  Mary.  And  none 
of  the  ingenious  ascribers  has  seen  that  where  any  such  parallels 
evidently  suggest  themselves — and  this  is  not  nearly  so  often  as 
they  think — Joyce  was  obviously  being  funny. 

This  sort  of  thing  is,  of  course,  a  good  critical  ploy.  It  looks 
subtle  and  erudite  while  being  in  fact  childishly  easy.  I  note, 
for  instance,  that  I  am  writing  this  review  with  a  phallic  in¬ 
strument,  on  virgin  paper;  when  it  is  finished  I  shall  insert  it 
lustily  into  a  vagina-shaped  envelope  and  post  it  between  the 
labia  of  a  letter-box.  Yet  in  contradiction  to  all  this  life-force 
fun,  I  shall  certainly  be  wearing  my  death-symbol  if  it  is 
raining. 

In  short,  nothing  is  safe  from  such  interpretation,  and  it  goes 
with  a  teutonic  solemnity  that  entirely  ignores  Joyce’s  own 
astonishment  at  the  neglect  of  his  comic  powers  in  Ulysses.  In 
this  book,  it  culminates  in  the  rhetorical  question  :  i 

Can  he  be  excused  from  what  seems  an  inveterate  habit  of 
idiosyncratic  and  irresponsible  associations?  (p.  306). 

No — not  if  his  critics  arc  right. 


Mr.  Schutte’s  Joyce  and  Shal^espeare  also  sets  out  with  good  j 
intentions.  A  passage  on  pp,  5/6  is  worth  quoting  at  length : 

A  good  illustration  of  their  method  is  Tindall’s  essay,  | 
‘Dante  and  Mrs.  Bloom’,  which  opens  with  the  bland  asser¬ 
tion  that  ‘Stephen’s  understanding  of  Mrs.  Bloom  is  his 
final  triumph,’  a  conclusion  which  comes  as  a  considerable 
surprise  to  the  reader  who  has  been  led  by  the  text  to 
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believe  that  Stephen’s  attitude  to  the  buxom  soprano  is  one 
of  supreme  indifference.  ...  He  indicates  that  the  under¬ 
standing  results  from  the  combination  of  two  circum¬ 
stances  :  Stephen’s  seeing  the  light  of  Molly’s  lamp  and  his 
urinating.  . .  .  Even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  making  water 
symbolises  creating  life  and  art,  we  can  hardly  accept  Tin¬ 
dall’s  insistence  that  for  Stephen  ‘Mrs.  Bloom’s  window 
and  her  lamp  constitute  a  vision  of  ultimate  reality.’  Tin¬ 
dall’s  sole  justification  for  this  assignment  is  his  belief  that 
the  eccentric  circles  thrown  on  the  ceiling  by  the  lamp 
stand  for  ‘Dante’s  vision  of  the  Trinity’.  One  need  only 
point  out  that  the  circles  can  hardly  be  visible  to  Stephen — 
to  whom  awareness  is  supposed  to  come — through  ‘a  screen 
of  roller  blind’.  The  circles  are  not  even  mentioned  until 
Bloom  enters  the  bedroom.  .  .  .  What  is  more,  in  order  to 
accept  Tindall’s  symbols  as  valid,  the  reader  must  ignore 
the  Bloom-Stephen-Molly  relationships  as  they  are 
developed  in  the  book. 

This  is  well  said — Mr.  Schutte  writes  better  than  any  of  the 
other  critics,  though  not  so 'well  as  Professor  Joyce — and  it  badly 
needed  saying.  But  he  does  not  himself  avoid  the  same  fault, 
in  milder  form.  He  refers  to  Bloom’s  ‘role  as  Christ’,  and  (e.g.) 
writes : 


Another  suggestion  of  redemption  is  Bloom’s  assuming  at 
the  end  of  ‘Cyclops’  the  role  of  Elijah.  This  assignment  ties 
him  not  only  to  the  Old  Testament  prophet  and  redeemer 
of  Israel’s  wickedness,  but  also  to  Dr.  John  Alexander 
Dowie,  who  ‘Is  Coming!’  to  save  Dublin  (p.  149). 

But  surely  what  Ulysses  suggests — and  particularly  as  regards 
‘Alexander  J.  Christ  Dowie,  that’s  yanked  to  glorv  most  half 
this  planet’ — is  the  pretentiousness  of  suggesters  of  redemption. 
Like  his  fellow-critics,  Mr.  Schutte  is  hampered  by  a  reverential 
earnestness  that  blinds  him  to  the  gross  parody  of  the  passage 
in  question,  which  concludes:  ‘And  they  beheld  Him  even 
Him,  ben  Bloom  Elijah,  amid  clouds  of  angels  ascend  to  the 
gl<H7  of  the  brightness  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  over 
Donohoe’s  in  Little  Green  Street  like  a  shot  off  a  shovel.’  The 
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same  solemnity  causes  him  to  take  seriously  the  associatioiu 
of  Bloom  with  Shakespeare — particularly  odd,  as  he  himself 
notes  the  inadequacy  of  Bloom’s  literary  composition,  and  his 
misquotations  of  Shakespeare — and  to  be  uncritical  over  the 
evidence :  ‘As  Shakespeare  was  overborne  in  a  rye  field  by  Ann 
Hathaway,  so  Leopold  Bloom  was  overborne  by  Marion  Tweedy 
on  Ben  Howth  .  .  .  ’  After  all,  one’s  first  overbearing  must  be  ' 
somewhere,  and  most  likely  will  be  in  the  country. 

The  real  danger  of  this  outlook  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
it  leads  to  the  idea  (pp.  142/3)  that  Joyce  is  contrasting  an  ‘inte¬ 
grated’  Elizabethan  world  ‘in  which  values  exist’  with  the 
Dublin  of  1904,  in  which  they  don’t.  For  the  moment,  it  must 
suffice  to  mention  two  points.  They  are,  however,  sufficiendy 
important  to  deserve  brief  development  later. 

Firstly,  Joyce  makes  it  clear  in  Finnegan’s  Wa^e^  if  it’s  not 
already  clear  enough  from  the  tone  of  Ulysses,  that  he  thinks 
all  change  superficial.  His  cyclic  theory  implies  that  human 
types  and  situations  recur. 

Secondly,  when  types  and  situations  from  different  periods 
or  levels  of  reality  (mythical,  historical,  personal)  are  juxtaposed 
or  interfused,  then,  if  the  tone  is  comic,  the  effect  is  debunking. 
(The  most  concrete  and  immediate  necessarily  wins,  since  it  is 
nearer  to  our  own  experience  of  life;  we  l^now  that’s  true.)! 
Joyce’s  large  use  of  parody  confirms  that  this  effect  was  inten¬ 
tional,  for  the  main  point  of  parody  is  to  deflate  the  style  [ 
parodied. 

However,  Mr.  Schutte  does  excellently  tease  out,  analyse  and 
tabulate  Shakesperian  allusions  in  Joyce,  and  uses  them  to 
illuminate  various  subsidiary  themes.  Further,  he  shows  con¬ 
vincingly  that  Stephen’s  argument  in  the  library  is  rigged  and 
that  Stephen  knows  it  is.  He  is  playing  virtuoso — just  as  he 
does  with  Aquinas,  as  Father  Noon  demonstrates. 

*  * 

Like  the  other  two  books,  Joyce  and  Aquinas  starts  well-  1 
apart  from  a  style  like  the  Chinese  water-^torture,  which  rein 
forces  from  the  beginning  the  implication  of  the  content :  that 
the  reader  is  not  there  to  enjoy  himself.  It  shows  that  Joyce 
got  comparatively  little  apologetics  at  school  or  university,  that  | 
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he  came  to  Aquinas  later,  and  then  used  aesthetically  and  some¬ 
what  inaccurately  what  was  intended  theologically.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  in  demonstrating  that  even  the  ‘conversion’ 
of  the  Portrait  should  be  seen  as  contributing  to  the  theme  of 
the  making  of  an  artist : 

It  is  not  theological  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word :  a  turn¬ 
ing  to  God;  much  more,  it  is  a  turning  to  art,  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  life  beautiful,  to  the  life  of  the  artist,  seen 
perhaps  for  a  time  in  theological  perspectives. ...  ‘It  would 
be  beautiful  to  die  if  God  so  willed.  It  was  beautiful  to 
live  in  grace.’ 

This  is  not  only  an  important  point  about  the  Portrait^  but  an 
important  indication  of  the  purely  aesthetic  use  he  was  to  make 
later  of  Christian  ritual  and  doctrine  (and  of  Homer,  Shake¬ 
speare,  street  ballad,  and  so  forth).  But  it  does  not  follow,  as 
Father  Noon  suggests,  that  because  Stephen  misuses  Aquinas, 
loyce  was  being  ironical  about  Stephen’s  theory  of  art.  This 
is  surely  an  extrapolation  from  Stephen  Hero  (where  Joyce  is 
sometimes  ironic)  to  the  Portrait^  where  he  is  not. 

The  book  also  demonstrates  conclusively  that  critics  like 
!  Levin  have  misunderstood  Aquinas,  and  have  mistakenly  inter- 
I  preted  Joyce  on  four  levels  on  his  authority  when  in  fact  he 
I  would  have  allowed  only  one.  This  is  interesting  for  those  who 
!  may  care  whether  Aquinas  is  used  accurately — and  even  if 
i  nobody  cares,  it  is  as  well  to  have  the  facts  straight.  All  this, 
and  much  else  is  admirable — as  is  the  case  with  the  other  works 
discussed — yet  again  there  is  something  wrong.  The  book  is 
full  of  oddities : 

Gabriel’s  story  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  has  fallen  ill,  like 
Stephen  Dedalus,  of  one  of  the  chief  maladies  of  his  age, 
the  substitution  of  aesthetics  for  religion  (p.  85). 

The  Wake  is  surely  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  ever 
written  about  the  aridity  of  the  wasteland  which  is  not 
watered  by  the  rain  of  divine  grace  (p.  89). 

The  unprejudiced  common  reader  is  likely  to  find  these  ideas 
dl  equally  extraordinary.  Almost  as  extraordinary  as  the  notion 
[  that  ‘the  reasonable  non-Catholic  is  asked  to  consider  whether 
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the  Marian  ideal  of  purity  or  Gerty’s  erotic  sentimentality  is  the 
better  role  in  society’  (p.  too).  In  fact,  the  reader  is  menaced 
by  no  such  Morton’s  fork.  If  the  tone  of  Joyce’s  own  book  is 
not  sufficient  to  prove  this,  his  brother’s  is  now  available  to 
provide  confirmation : 


It  has  become  a  fashion  with  some  of  my  brother’s  critics 
(among  them  his  friend  Svevo)  to  represent  him  as  a  man 
pining  for  the  ancient  Church  he  had  abandoned,  and  at 
a  loss  for  moral  support  without  the  religion  in  which  he 
was  bred.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  .  . . 
My  brother  was  undoubtedly  more  interested  in  the 
Catholic  Church  than  in  any  other  organised  system  in 
Europe  .  .  .  but  on  almost  all  points  of  first  importance,  his 
attitude  towards  Catholicism  was  more  like  that  of  the  gar¬ 
goyles  outside  the  church  than  of  the  saints  within  it’  ([>. 
139,  My  Brother’s  Keeper). 


(This  obviously  tallies  with  Joyce’s  own  words  to  his  friend 
Eugene  Jolas,  ‘We  know  nothing  and  never  shall  know  any¬ 
thing  !  ’) 

One  reason  for  such  misinterpretations  is,  again,  an  unhealthy  j; 
earnestness.  It  leads  N(X)n,  for  example,  to  suppose  that  Stephen " 
is  a  Sabellian  heretic,  whereas  he  is  in  fact  a  free-thinker :  wit¬ 
ness  ‘God  is  a  shout  in  the  street’  and  ‘You  behold  in  me  a  hor 
rible  example  of  free  thought’. 


Stephen  is  no  Arian  .  .  .  (and)  has  little  sympathy  for  a 
theology  which  would  take  away  the  basis  of  Fatherhooti 
in  God  .  .  .  that  is  mainly  because  Stephen  in  his  thinking 
cannot  free  himself  from  the  other  principal  Trinitarian 
heresy,  Sabellianism  .  .  .  (p.  1 10). 
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He  goes  on  to  suppose  that  Joyce  must  be  satirising  Stephen  for  g( 
his  heresy,  unable  apparently  to  tell  from  the  tone  of  the  work  pi 
that  Stephen  is  mocking  Sabellianism,  not  being  himself  ‘a  w 
Sabellian  idealist’  in  passages  such  as  that  ending  ‘  .  .  .  fared  tl 
into  heaven  and  there  these  nineteen  hundred  years  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  His  Own  Self  but  yet  shall  come  in  the  lattc'  w 

day  to  doom  the  quick  and  the  dead  when  all  the  quick  shall  be  tf 

dead  already’  (quoted  p.  115).  In  so  far  as  there  is  irony,  itb  w 
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at  the  expense  of  the  Fathers  who  lead  Stephen  nowhere  when 
he  tries  to  use  them  to  solve  his  own  problems  about  identity, 
paternity  and  artistic  creation. 

Earnestness,  however,  cannot  account  for  the  statement  on 
p.  150  that  ‘Shaun’s  prejudice  against  Shem’s  poetry  is  partly 
motivated  by  Shaun’s  feeling  that  his  brother  is,  as  he  expresses 
it,  “a  conformed  aceticist  and  aristotaller”  ’.  The  opposite  is  the 
case.  It  is  Shaun  himself.  His  Gross  the  Ondt,  of  whom  this  is 
said.  So  obviously  no  argument  about  Shem  (alleged  to  be  Jim) 
can  be  validly  based  on  it. 

What  is  fundamentally  wrong  with  this  apparently  objective 
and  scholarly  book,  the  main  reason  for  the  minor  misinterpre¬ 
tations,  is  revealed  by  a  ‘Nevertheless’  towards  the  end.  This, 
one  realises,  is  what  we  have  been  working  towards : 

Nevertheless,  the  achievement  of  Joyce’s  poetry,  even  at 
such  comic  points,  has  a  gravity  that  seems  to  transcend  the 

E)urely  mythic  dimension,  a  gravity  that  comes  from  theo 
ogical  perspectives  which  arc  to  be  read  not  purely  as  ficti¬ 
tious  .  .  .  equivocation  involves  a  theological  dimension  in 
Joyce’s  mythopocsis  (p.  141). 

A  good  deal  of  equivocation  would  be  needed  to  make  this 
square  with  the  statement  on  p.  98  that  ‘its  interest  in  personal 
or  organic  religious  experience  is  from  the  rationalist  point  of 
view’  or  with  such  facts  about  Joyce  as  his  insistence  on  a  secular 
burial.  Perhaps  that  is  why  Father  Noon  concludes  with  a  sen¬ 
tence  that  is  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms — at  any  rate  it  is 
another  example  of  a  critic  not  letting  himself  be  swayed  or 
prejudiced  by  the  evidence  (just  as  Magalaner  and  Kain,  finding 
no  evidence  in  Joyce’s  life  to  support  the  charge  of  ‘cloaca! 
obsession’,  say  he  adopted  the  impenetrable  mask  ‘of  the  bour¬ 
geois  paterfamilias’) :  ‘The  avowal  of  personal  faith  is  not  ex¬ 
plicit  in  the  book  and  seems  in  the  main  to  be  absent,  but  the 
whole  mythic  material  in  the  poetry  revolves  round  a  core  of 
theological  acceptance’  (p.  144). 

All  these  books  are  the  product  of  much  scholarship  and  hard 
work,  they  arc  bursting  with  erudition.  One  is  inclined  to  say 
that  every  library  should  buy  copies,  provided  students  are 
warned  not  to  read  them.  But  no  one  could  fail  to  benefit  from 
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reading  My  Brother’s  Keeper,  though  it  is  not  scholarly  and 
bursts  with  nothing  more  than  plain  sense.  As  Ellman  says  in 
his  Introduction : 

The  book  he  left  reveals  his  virtue.  His  Tricstine  friends 
thought  of  Professor  Joyce  as  like  Cato,  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  Cato’s  almost  monumental  integrity  in  his  life.  , 
Incapable  of  anything  less  than  honesty,  he  antagonised 
imperial  and  fascist  authorities  alike. 

The  style  alone  is  a  guarantee  of  entry  into  a  more  bracing  | 
atmosphere.  Though  plain,  it  can  be  pungent. 

[My  father]  was  always  looking  for  a  job,  one  suitable,  of 
course,  for  a  man  that  does  not  want  to  work  (p.  80). 
[Dante]  used  to  teach  us  to  cross  ourselves  at  every  flash  of 
lightning  and  repeat  the  rigmarole,  ‘  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
King  of  the  Jews,  from  a  sudden  and  unprovided  for  death 
deliver  us,  O  Lord,’  as  if  she  were  the  canvasser  for  some 
kind  of  religious  insurance  company  (p.  40).  i 

Stanislaus  Anally  establishes,  for  any  who  may  still  be  in  the  j 
autobiographical  phase,  that  Stephen  is  not  James  Joyce  (and  J 
that  no  other  character  is  taken  directly  from  life).  He  reveals 
his  brother  as  not  only  the  most  brilliant  student  his  school  had 
ever  had  but  also  as  an  excellent  athlete  and  an  accomplished 
swimmer.  He  was  a  mild  socialist,  and  was  ‘in  temperament 
as  unlike  [the  Stephen  of  Ulysses]  mourning  under  the  incubus 
of  remorse,  as  he  well  could  be’  (p.  189). 

But,  of  course,  this  book  is  mainly  important  for  its  bearing 
on  Joyce’s  works.  Certain  passages  are  immensely,  and  soundly, 
relevant  to  any  correct  interpretation.  For  a  start,  the  fact  that 
Professor  Joyce  can  sec  a  pattern  when  it  is  there  (in  Grace) 
indicates  that  he  is  to  be  trusted  when  he  says  one  is  not  there  1 
(in  Clay).  Furthermore,  unlike  too  many  professional  critics, 
he  sees  what  the  symbolism  is  doing:  ‘In  “Grace”  the  pattern 
is  ironical  with  a  touch  of  suppressed  anger’  (p.  225). 

This  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  Ulysses,  as  also  would  the 
following  to  either  Ulysses  or  Finnegan’s  Wal^e : 

As  taking  the  gilt  of  myth  off  the  gingerbread  of  reality  | 
was  to  form  so  large  a  part  of  his  work  .  .  .  (p.  27).  * 
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Other  remarks  are  equally  relevant : 

[Once]  his  gods  were  Blake  and  Dante,  But  then  the 
minute  life  of  earth  claimed  him,  and  he  seems  to  regard 
with  a  kind  of  compassion  his  youth  deluded  by  ideals  that 
exacted  all  his  service,  ‘the  big  words  that  make  us  so  un¬ 
happy’,  as  he  called  them.  .  .  .  All  his  work  is  permeated 
by  a  kind  of  litotes  which  is  the  antithesis  of  romanticism 
(PP-  53/4)- 

He  had  no  doubt  that  most  artists,  even  the  greatest,  belied 
the  life  they  knew,  and  offered  the  world  a  make-believe. 
Literature,  he  said,  was  a  parody  of  life. 

(This  adequately  accounts  for  the  parody  section  of  Ulysses 
which  has  so  puzzled  critics.  It  shows  each  period  falsifying 
common  reality  in  a  different  way.) 

He  declared  bitterly  that  he  believed  in  only  two  things,  a 
woman’s  love  of  her  child  and  a  man’s  love  of  lies,  of  lies 
of  all  possible  kinds;  and  he  was  determined  that  his 
spiritual  experience  should  not  be  a  make-believe  (p.  105). 

Thus  we  can  say  on  gocxl  external  evidence,  as  well  as  on  the 
internal  evidence  which  has  always  been  available,  though 
ignored,  that  Joyce  was  writing  anti-romantic  comedy  in 
Ulysses  (and  for  that  matter  in  Finnegan’s  Wal{e.  But  that  b(X)k 
seems  to  me,  for  reasons  outside  the  scope  of  this  review,  to  be 
an  impressive  failure).  Hence  his  intention  is  not  to  judge  and 
condemn  the  modern  world  for  failing  to  live  up  to  Homeric, 
early  Christian  or  Shakespearian  worlds.  On  the  contrary,  the 
gilt  is  taken  off  those  worlds  by  parody — and  other  techniques 
—and  the  modern  world  is  juclged  in  fact  by  its  pretensions  to 
be  Homeric,  Christian  or  Shakespearian,  anci  is  condemned  for 
its  inflation  of  the  real,  ‘the  here  and  now’. 

Ulysses  depends  for  its  success  on  conveying  the  very  quality 
of  unexpurgated  reality — this  is  the  touchrtone;  Blcx)m  was  in¬ 
tended  as  ‘  a  gcxxl  man’,  and  he  is  both  irreligious  and  material- 
'stic — and  on  conveying  the  very  quality  of  various  sorts  of 
pretentious  inflation  of  that  reality.  Our  awareness  of  the 
mythical  framework,  at  the  same  time  as  we  are  aware  of  these 
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contradictory  qualities,  has  the  effect  of  dressing  the  characten 
in  splendid  clothes  that  are  obviously  too  big  for  them.  Stephen 
is  constantly  aware  of  his  tendency  to  dress  up  (though  he  still 
does  it),  Bloom  sometimes  is,  the  minor  characters,  such  as 
Conmee  or  the  Citizen,  never  are,  and  Molly  does  not  dress  up 
in  giantesses  clothes.  She  is  basic.  Joyce,  that  is  to  say,  puts 
life  on  the  page,  forces  us  to  see  through  aggrandising  illusions 
about  it,  and  yet  makes  it  acceptable,  hnally,  without  the  preten-  „ 
sions  (largely  by  the  life  and  gusto  of  his  style,  and  the  contrd  I  ii 
of  his  structure).  •  p 

Ulysses  condenses  centuries  of  cloudy  myth  to  one  day  of  .  c 
reality.  Its  chief  comic  method  is  to  blow  up  further  the  swollen  !  b 
bladder  of  human  self-deception,  and  then  prick  it  so  that  wc  |  o 
see  the  pea  in  the  middle-^ut  the  pea  is  shown  to  be  worth 
having.  Far  from  inflating  its  characters  into  universal  symbols, 
and  thereby  dehumanising  them  into  rubber  toys,  it  deflates 
universal  symbols  by  humanising  them  into  contemporary 
people  and  events. 

Symbolism  and  mythopoeia  generalise ;  they  suggest  that  the 


particulars  of  the  novel  may  be  relevant  to  wider  contexts.  But 


as  the  suggested  context  widens,  so  the  experiential  quality 
of  the  work  diminishes.  Ultimately,  the  validity  of  the  sym¬ 
bolism  depends  on  the  qualitv  of  the  immediate  reality  recorded. 
It  is  this  reality — and  the  tone  in  which  it  is  given — that  most 
deserves  attention.  Yet  nothing  has  been  more  neglected  in 
Joyce  studies. 


Opening  the  Portrait  at  random,  1  came  across  the  sentence.  ^ 
‘He  opened  the  door  of  the  theatre  and  halted  in  the  chilly  grey  ^ 

light  that  struggled  through  the  dusty  windows.’  Now  thi?  ^ 

perfectly  brings  the  scene  before  the  reader  and  perfectly  con  ^ 
veys  its  significant  quality.  This  detail  is  at  once  realistic  and 
symbolic,  without  any  straining.  That  is  to  say,  the  symbolism 
is  built  in  to  the  aesthetic  structure  of  reality,  not  built  on  to  it.  ' 
The  focal  point  of  the  sentence  is  that  apt  yet  surprising  word  ' 
‘struggled’.  This  is  a  tiny  point,  but  it  could  be  developed  and  ' 
added  to  other  such  points — and  it  should  be  if  Joyce  is  to  be 
served  by  the  genuine  close  criticism  he  deserves.  ' 

Finnegan’s  Wal^e,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still  in  the  stage  of 
needing  not  close  criticism  but  scholarly  explication;  for  obvi 
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ously  only  general  criticisms  can  be  made  of  material  which  is 
largely  incomprehensible  to  the  critic.  As  yet,  then,  works 
like  Adaline  Glasheen’s  Census,  listing  and  glossing  most  of 
the  thousands  of  disguised  characters,  or  Campbell  and  Robin- 
iOn’s  Skeleton  Key,  elucidating  the  narrative,  are  of  more  value 
than  premature  attempts  at  close  literary  criticism. 

To  these  indispensable  preliminary  works  must  now  be  added 
Mr.  Atherton’s  T he  Boo/^s  at  the  Wal^e,  a  study  of  literary  allu¬ 
sions  which  stuns  one  with  awed  admiration  for  the  labour  and 
ingenuity  that  must  have  been  needed.  Mr.  Atherton  not  only 
points  out  the  majority  of  Joyce’s  innumerable  literary  refer¬ 
ences,  but  also — in  keeping  with  his  view  that  the  Waf(e  cannot 
be  understood  without  knowledge  of  them — gives  explanations 
of  their  local  use  and  general  significance.  In  doing  so  he  clears 
up  several  passages  which  have  baffled  all  previous  commen¬ 
tators  and  dirows  further  light  on  the  book’s  aims  and  effects. 
Moreover,  he  is  thoroughly  sensible.  He  does  not  try  to  turn 
Joyce  into  a  subconsciously  good  Catholic  (or  even  a  bad  one), 
and  he  recognises  that  Finnegan's  Wal(e  is  not  so  much  a  dream 
of  H.  C.  Earwicker  as  a  world-dream ;  a  palimpsest  of  sacred 
and  secular  literature  and  history  always  repeating  basic  pat¬ 
terns  of  behaviour — some  inner,  some  outer — which  find  micro- 
cosmic  focus  in  any  family.  No  future  student  of  the  Wal(e 
will  be  able  to  ignore  a  study  which  has  filled  in  so  many  of 
the  still-blank  spaces  of  that  super-crossword  puzzle. 

Yet  nothing  here  allays  one’s  general  critical  doubts,  and 
some  things  reinforce  them.  We  learn,  for  instance,  that  Joyce 
not  only  was  ignorant  of  many  of  the  languages,  but  also  had 
not  read  many  of  the  books  he  used  (including,  astonishingly 
enough,  the  Church  Fathers).  While  it  is  comforting  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Atherton  that  this  doesn’t  matter  much  because  the 
language  turns  out  to  be  fundamentally  English  and  the  books 
need  not  be  read  by  us  either  (but  only  known  about),  this 
cannot  dispel  unea^ness  as  to  the  status  of  a  literary  work  which 
depends  almost  entirely  for  its  effects  on  the  existence  of  normal 
language  and  literature  as  a  standard  to  give  significance  to  the 
distortions.  Despite  Joyce’s  desire  to  make  his  language  be 
rather  than  mean,  he  seems  to  have  committed  himself  to  an 
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inescapably  second-order  work :  not  reflecting  on  life  but  on 
reflections  of  it. 

Again,  if  it  is  true  that  Joyce  also  had  in  mind  Pound’s  dictum 
that  ‘good  literature  is  simply  language  charged  with  meanings 
to  the  utmost  possible  degree’,  a  crucial  question  of  literar)' 
theory  comes  up.  What  meaning  of  ‘meaning’  can  be  salvaged 
if  the  voltage  is  so  high  that  readers  must  be  dazzled  by  excess 
of  light.?  If,  after  a  certain  point,  obscurity  must  increase  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  increase  of  ‘meaning’,  it  would  seem 
that  we  must  either  abandon  the  critical  axiom  or  condemn  the 
artificial  language  that  brings  about  this  paradoxical  state  of 
affairs. 

Finally,  supposing  the  work  is  meant  to  be  obscure,  as  Mrs. 
Glasheen  says,  because  the  world-dream  is  like  that,  after  all : 
an  interminable  palimpsest  whose  record  in  the  mind  of  the 
most  learned  of  men  can  be  no  more  than  an  extended  1066 
and  All  That}  Suppose  Joyce  is  reflecting  a  basic  mystery  and 
incoherence  in  the  nature  of  the  world  and  man,  and  man’s 
knowledge  of  himself  and  it,  as  Mr.  Atherton  implies?  Why 
then,  the  result  seems  to  indicate  that  another  modern  critical 
axiom  must  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  rule-of-thumb,  useful 
if  governed  by  common-sense,  self-defeating  if  taken  to  a  logical 
extreme.  In  parts  of  Ulysses,  the  idea  of  making  language  be 
rather  than  say  has  been  magnificently  justified.  In  Finnegan’s 
Wa\e  it  has  reached  an  impasse  where  a  subject  inherently  in¬ 
coherent  must  be  embodied  in  language  necessarily  obscure. 
Can  we  be  satisfied  that  this  represents  a  proper  function  of 
literary  genius,  however  brilliant  the  darkness? 

Still,  some  few  pages — most  notably  the  last,  perhaps — seem 
even  on  first  reading  to  be  equal  to  the  very  greatest  passages  in 
Shakespeare.  Possibly  ‘first  reading’  is  the  operative  phrase, 
their  greatness  being  in  direct  ratio  to  their  nearness  to  real  life 
and  normal  English  and  in  inverse  ratio  to  Joyce’s  ’toomuch- 
ness  .  .  .  fortoomanyness’.  But  even  so,  their  existence  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  work  like  Mr.  Atherton’s,  which  may  open  a 
way  to  further  appreciation,  and  must  at  least  check  premature 
condemnation. 
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THE  FRENCH  NOVEL  SCRUTINISED 

The  Art  of  French  Fiction.  By  Martin  Turnell.  Hamish 
Hamilton,  30s. 

THERE  IS  a  lack  of  good  books  in  English  about  French 
literature  which  Departments  of  French  in  this  country  arc 
dmng  little  to  remedy.  So  we  have  reason  to  be  grated  to 
Mr.  Turnell  for  the  work  he  has  done  in  such  wide  surveys  as 
The  Classical  Moment  (1947),  The  Novel  in  France  (1950)  and 
now  The  Art  of  French  Fiction  (1959).  In  The  Novel  in  France, 
to  which  his  new  book  is  a  companion  study,  Mr.  Turnell  dis¬ 
cussed  in  valuable  detail  the  art  of  Madame  de  Lafayette, 
Chodcrlos  de  Laclos,  Constant,  Stendhal,  Balzac,  Flaubert  and 
Proust.  In  The  Art  of  French  Fiction,  he  covers  in  a  similar 
way  the  novels  of  Prevos.t,  Zola,  Maupassant,  Gide  and  Mauriac 
and  devotes  short  ancillary  essays  to  Stendhal’s  Armance  and 
Proust’s  JeanSanteuil.  As  he  tells  us,  ‘the  period,  the  terrain 
and  the  method  arc  approximately  the  same’  in  his  two  books. 
Arranging  the  novelists  in  chronological  order,  he  provides  in 
most  eases  a  brief  general  introduction,  a  substantial  biography, 
a  critical  commentary — with  plentiful  quotations — on  certain 
selected  works,  a  detailed  examination  of  the  prose  style,  and 
finally  a  pronouncement  about  tfic  position  in  his  own  literary 
hierarchy  of  the  novelist  in  question.  In  this  book  he  gives  Zola 
and  Mauriac  fuller  treatment  than  Prevost,  Maupassant  or  Gide, 
but  amplitude  of  treatment  is  not  intended  as  an  indication  of 
merit,  for  Mr.  Turnell  has  reservations  about  Zola  and  is  not 
much  more  enthusiastic  about  Mauriac  than  about  Gide.  Since 
he  looks  on  Maupassant  as  an  adroit  commercial  entertainer,  it 
would  seem  that  in  this  new  book,  after  Stendhal  and  Proust, 
it  is  Prevost  whom  he  wishes  to  disparage  least — ^in  spite  of 
giving  low  marks  to  Manon  Lescaut  he  writes  kindly  of  Pre- 
vost’s  entertaining  ‘forgotten’  novels  such  as  M6moires  et  Aven^ 
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tures,  Cleveland  and  Le  Doyen  de  Killerine.  Yet  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  is  altogether  the  impression  which  Mr.  Turnell  wishes 
to  leave  on  his  readers,  for  there  is  a  perplexing  discrepancy 
between  his  lively  and  illuminating  general  commentaries  and 
his  ex  cathedra  conclusions,  in  which  the  perceptive  lover  of 
literature  is  replaced  by  a  scolding,  heavy-jowled  judge  of  artis¬ 
tic  weaknesses  and  strengths.  Setting  aside  analyses  of  style, 
which  are  affected  by  this  High  Court  rigour,  clearly  what  Mr. 
Turnell  writes  about  Prevost’s  vivacity  in  Le  Doyen  de  Kil- 
Urine,  Zola’s  orchidaceous  inventions  in  La  Faute  de  I’abbe 
Mouret  and  Nana,  or  Mauriac’s  dramatic  brilliance  in  Therht 
Desqueyroux  and  Destins  is  extremely  valuable  in  refreshing 
our  sense  of  the  richness  and  variety  of  French  fiction.  But 
when  we  turn  to  Mr.  Turnell’s  final  appraisals,  we  discover 
with  some  surprise  and  a  regret  that  borders  on  resentment  that 
very  few  writers  are  going  to  be  admitted  to  Mr.  Turnell’s  bleak 
literary  Valhalla. 

Two  writers  who  do  get  in  are  Stendhal  and  Proust,  for  Mr. 
Turnell  is  satisfied,  as  he  was  in  The  Novel  in  France,  that  they 
are  the  greatest  French  novelists.  Their  presence,  he  tells  us  in 
his  foreword,  provides  him  ‘with  a  standard  by  which  other 
novelists  can  be  tested’  (p.  vii).  The  standard  is  formidably 
high — too  high,  unless  almost  all  novelists  have  lived  in  vain. 
Excellence  is  rare,  but  Matthew  Arnold,  who  tells  us  so,  could 
recognise  the  minor  excellences  of  a  Joubert.  For  Mr.  Turnell, 
Stendhal  has  ‘an  exceptionally  alert  mind,  an  exceptionally 
lively  sensibility’  (p.  18),  he  possesses  ‘profound  insight  into  the 
political,  social  and  economic  complexities  of  the  age’  (p.  113), 
and  in  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  and  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme  he  con¬ 
veys  ‘an  enormous  zest  for  life’  (p.  90).  Proust  represents  for 
him  a  culmination  of  all  that  is  best  in  French  fiction : 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  everything  in  the  French  novel 
leads  to  Proust.  He  was  not  merely  the  master  of  all  tech¬ 
niques;  he  possessed  a  multiple  vision  and  it  is  this  that 
gives  him  his  immense  stature  among  European  novelists 
(pp.  13-14). 

He  has  the  ‘psychological  vision  of  the  classical  novelists’,  he 
transforms  ‘material  reality  ...  far  beyond  anything  previously 
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I  found  in  imaginative  writing’  and  also  reaches  ‘beyond  the 

i  world  of  appearances  to  what  both  Rimbaud  and  Proust  called 
la  vraie  vie'  (p.  14).  Contemplated  from  this  altitude,  Zola  cuts 
a  deplorable  figure.  His  ‘balance  sheet  is  a  curious  one’.  Against 
Proust’s  ‘magnificent  intelligence’,  he  has  the  intellectud  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  Hyde  Park  orator,  and  in  spite  of  his  ‘enormous 
talent’  and  the  ‘bulk,  energy  and  determination’  of  Les  Rougon- 
Macqmrty  cannot  be  said  to  possess  ‘either  the  insight  or  the 
intelligence  of  a  really  great  writer’  (p.  194).  Maupassant, 
again,  does  not  enjoy  ‘either  the  moral  or  the  intellectual  quali¬ 
ties  which  arc  essential  to  the  great  writer’,  although  he  knows 
‘all  the  tricks’  (p.  220);  his  master,  Flaubert,  is  al»  primarily 
a  technician  (pp.  209,  269).  Gidc  ‘creates  the  impression  of 
being  not  so  much  an  artist  as  a  highly  talented  man  of  letters’, 
but  ‘if  he  had  come  to  terms  with  Protestantism  .  . .  the  balance 
sheet  would  certainly  have  been  different;  it  might  very  well 
have  been  more  impressive’ — closer  to  that  of  Constant  in 
Adolphe  in  fact  (p.  284).  Mauriac  is  felt  to  be  ‘an  artist’  and  a 
I  ‘genuine  novelist’,  but  his  religion  ‘is  a  religion  of  negation’ 
I  (P*  359)>  extremely  limited  one’,  and  ‘his  work  as 

I  a  creative  writer  came  to  an  end  with  Le  Noeud  de  Viphrs’ 
I  (1932),  when  ‘his  seam  was  used  up’  (p.  295). 

I  All  this  adds  up  to  a  gloomy  and  in  some  cases  disturbing 
I  view  of  the  major  French  novelists — there  are  equally  damaging 
I  comments  on  Balzac  and  Flaubert  '\n  The  Novel  in  France.  It 
f  is  not  hard  to  detect  the  preconceptions  which  have  made  these 

(dismissals  possible.  Mr.  Turncll’s  ‘balance-sheets’ — a  figure  of 
which  he  is  significantly  fond  —  with  their  debit  and  credit 
columns  for  various  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  have  obvi¬ 
ous  dangers  for  a  literary  sensibility,  even  one  as  genuine  as 
I  Mr.  Turncll’s.  Behind  this  method,  and  largely  responsible  for 
5  it,  is  the  view  of  civilisation  and  society  which  Mr.  Turncll 
I  expounds  in  his  first  and  last  chapters,  ‘Form,  Vision  and  Lan- 

Iguage’,  and  ‘The  Modern  Hero’.  He  speaks  of  the  gradual 
‘dissolution  of  the  traditional  world  picture’  (p.  26),  the  frag¬ 
mentation  of  experience  and  consequent  ‘taste  for  systems’  in 
^  nineteenth  century  (p.  5).,  the  ‘progressive  loss  of  confidence 
j  in  human  nature’  during  ‘the  last  three  centuries’  (p.  373),  and 
the  increasingly  noticeable  separation  of  ‘the  man’  and  ‘the 
I  o 
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artist,’  which  has  had  bad  cflccts  on  prose  style  (p.i8).  To  be  prin 
frank,  this  a  jumble  and  simply  will  not  do.  It  combines  Ger, 
statements  of  fact — for  example,  the  popular  unsettlement  of  H 
religious  beliefs  in  the  nineteenth  century — with  distinctly  con-  his 
troversial  statements  of  opinion — for  example,  that  the  power  nine 
of  imaginative  expression  has  simultaneously  been  failing — and  tar’ 

concludes  too  neatly,  in  a  manner  with  which  we  are  tiresomcly  |  soli< 
over-familiar,  that  things  began  to  take  a  downward  turn  with  {  alio 
the  seventeenth  century  and  that  we  are  all  now  mortally  sick.  |  has 
(Mr.  Eliot  and  the  dissociation  of  sensibility  lurk  behind  this  |  no 
arras,  though  Mr.  Turnell  is  too  discreet  to  bring  his  mythology  t  ticu 
into  the  open.)  r  of  t 

What  Mr.  Turnell  finds  in  his  novelists  has  to  be  in  keeping  i  the 
with  this  shaky  old  orthodoxy — so  long,  that  is,  as  he  bears  it  I  pub 
firmly  in  mind.  Thus  Prevost,  harshly  denied  the  ‘freshness  I  isn 
and  charm’  often  found  in  Manon  Lescaut,  is  supposed  to  show  |  whi 
the  ‘thickening  and  coarsening  of  sensibility’  and  ‘the  alteration  j  ing 
in  the  quality  of  language’  since  the  seventeenth  century  (p.  48),  *  is  a 
and  he  is  also  blamed  for  lacking  ‘the  sensibility  that  creates  j  Nii 
new  patterns  of  feeling’  (p.  60).  But  when  Mr.  Turnell  devotes  I  scic 
his  attention  to  the  ‘resurrection’  of  Prevost’s  supposedly  for-  |  Mr 
gotten  books,  he  gives  us  quite  a  different  impression.  In  dis-  I  He 
cussing  some  pleasant  passages  from  Memories  d’un  honneU  I  scic 
homme  (1745),  for  example  (these  describe  a  group  of  people  [  ‘im 
suffering  from  a  bad  hang-over  early  one  May  morning),  he  I  or  1 
draws  attention  to  ‘the  skill  with  which  words  suggesting  I  me 
colour,  fragrance  and  vigour  are  interwoven  with  others  sug-  | 
gesting  stalcness,  exhaustion  and  decay’  and  hopes  that  the  ex-  f 
tracts  ‘have  demonstrated  the  exquisite  sensibility  displayed  by  | 
the  author’  (p.  60).  The  most  valuable  parts  of  his  book  arc,  in  i 
fact,  of  this  kind,  where  the  ‘balance  sheet’  and  the  decay  of  a  I 
traditional  world  picture  are  forgotten  and  the  author  is  free  to  | 
convey  to  his  readers  something  of  the  essential  quality  and  | 
flavour  of  an  artist’s  individual  imagination.  For  this  reason  f 
the  expository  chapters  on  Zola  should  certainly  be  recom-  !  Hi 
mended  to  anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  Rougon-Macquart  I  Jai 
cycle:  besides  giving  useful  information  about  the  general  |  siv 
scheme  of  the  novels,  Mr.  Turnell  selects  excellent  representa-  j  toi 
tive  passages  to  illustrate  the  tone  and  manner  of  five  of  the  I  Ti 
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'  be  I  principal  books  {Le  Ventre  de  Paris y  V Assommoify  Nana, 
incj  j  Germinal,  La  Terre). 

t  of  [  However,  when  Mr.  Turnell  seeks  to  ‘place’  Zola,  he  puts  on 
:on-  f  his  distorting  ‘historical’  pair  of  spectacles.  Speaking  of  the 
wer  I  nineteenth-century  novelist’s  ‘concern  with  buildings  and  mor- 
and  I  tar’  as  ‘part  of  a  general  psychological  need  to  find  something 
lely  solid  and  enduring  in  a  world  of  dissolving  values’  (p.  7),  he 
rith  allows  himself  to  forget  that  the  peculiar  ‘novelty’  of  ttie  novel 
ick.  has  always  been  its  particularity  of  detail — it  is  concerned,  as 
this  I  no  other  literary  form  has  been,  with  the  situating  of  a  par- 
og\  t  ticular  experience  in  a  particular  place  at  a  particular  moment 
I  of  time,  a  tendency  described  by  Mr.  Ian  Watt  in  The  Rise  of 
ring  I  the  Novel  (1957)  as  the  shift  from  the  ‘objective,  social  and 
rs  it  f  public  orientation  of  the  classical  world’  to  an  orientation  which 
ness  .  is  more  ‘subjective,  individualistic  and  private’  (p.  1 1),  and  one 
bow  I  which  is  also  encouraged  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  a  grow- 
tion  I  ing  interest  in  the  ordinary  or  ‘Bedford’  level  of  society.  (This 
48),  ,  is  as  true  of  English  and  Russian  novelists  as  of  French  ones.) 
:atcs  I  Nineteenth-century  particularity  is  seldom  merely  a  matter  of 
rotes  1  scientific  reporting,  and  in  commenting  on  Zola’s  naturalism 
for-  t  Mr.Turnell  should  not  have  forgotten  its  Romantic  inheritance, 
dis-  i  He  finds  that  for  a  novelist  of  Zola’s  outlook  the  ‘choice  of 
nek  scientific  determinism  was  inevitable’  and  that  he  found  it 
oplc  I  ‘impossible  .  . .  either  to  outgrow  the  philosophy  he  had  chosen 
I,  he  I  or  make  more  of  it  than  he  did’  (p.  193).  One  is  bound  to  re¬ 
sting  ■  member  Maupassant’s  more  perceptive  analysis: 
sug-  i 

c  cx-  I  ...  child  of  romanticism  that  he  is,  and  himself  a  romantic 

d  by  I  in  method,  he  has  a  tendency  to  the  lyrical,  a  need  to  exalt, 

in  to  enlarge,  to  make  symbols  of  beings  and  objects  ...  he 

of  a  is  well  aware  of  this  tendency  in  himself  and  fights  it  un- 

ce  to  remittingly  only  to  succumb  again  and  again.  . .  . 
and  (Emile  Zola’s,  Les  Celebrites  Contemporaines ,  1883.) 

;ason  - 

com-  :  His  ‘current  is  extraordinarily  rich  and  mixed’,  adds  Henry 
juart  I  James  (in  his  preface  to  The  American)y  ‘washing  us  succes- 
neral  j  sively  with  the  warm  wave  of  the  near  and  familiar  and  the 
enta-  f  tonic  shock  of  the  far  and  strange’.  It  says  much  for  Mr. 
f  the  f  Tumell’s  spontaneous  literary  feeling  that  this  is  largely  the 
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effect  that  he  manages  to  convey  everywhere  but  in  his  ‘fram¬ 
ing’  remarks  and  in  his  analysis  of  Zola’s  prose  style  (which, 
again,  surprisingly,  fails  to  comment  on  Zola’s  unwitting  affini¬ 
ties  with  the  romantic  exoticism  of  Chateaubriand’s  prose- 
poetry). 

Unfortunately,  there  are  occasions  when  Mr.  Turnell’s  ‘views’ 
interfere  more  seriously  with  his  skill  in  detailed  exposition, 
notably  in  the  Mauriac  chapters.  His  demand  for  ‘a  solution' 
for  moral  shortcomings  in  modern  society  (he  condemns  Gidc 
because  of  his  ‘taste  for  problems  and  his  marked  distaste  for 
solutions’,  and  Maupassant  because  ‘whether  you  add  subtract 
[sic]y  divide  or  multiply,  the  answer  .  .  .  always  comes  to  zero’ 
— see  pp.  284,  207),  means  that  he  always  runs  the  risk  of  miss¬ 
ing  the  range  and  intensity  of  insight  which  accompanies  the 
angled  obsessional  vision  of  this  genuine  artist.  In  the  Mauriac 
chapters,  one  is  eventually  forced  to  ask  oneself  whether  the 
author  has  in  fact  understood  the  compulsive  repetitiveness 
which  such  artistic  vision  so  often  entails.  His  frequent  praise 
of  ‘single-book’  authors,  such  as  Choderlos  de  Laclos  or  Con¬ 
stant,  at  the  expense  of  novelists  who  are  led,  like  Mauriac, 
again  and  again  to  develop  variations  on  a  handful  of  themes 
specially  meaningful  to  them  suggests  that  he  is  unsympathetic 
if  not  actually  hostile  to  the  ‘untidy’  actual  conditions  of  artistic 
creation.  It  is  almost  as  if  he  disliked  that  some  things  should 
be  specially  meaningful  to  some  men.  For  example,  in  a  reveal¬ 
ing  f(x>tnote  earlier  in  the  book  (p.  64),  Mr.  Turnell  distin¬ 
guishes  between  Stendhal’s  and  Flaubert’s  experiences  as 
travellers:  that  Stendhal’s  discovery  of  Italy  gave  him  the 
material  for  his  two  great  novels  while  Flaubert’s  African  jour¬ 
neys  gave  him  only  ‘landscapes’  is  taken  as  evidence  that  Stend¬ 
hal  is  a  ‘a  born  writer’  and  Flaubert  only  ‘a  man  of  letters’. 
It  is,  of  course,  evidence  of  nothing  of  the  kind.  Not  all  elements 
in  an  artist’s  experience  are  of  equal  value  in  fertilising  his 
imagination  (a  point  usefully  discussed  in  Mr.  Robert  Liddell’s 
.1  Treatise  on  the  Novell  Chapter  2)  and  the  active  elements 
vary  enormously.  If  Mr.  Turnell  finds  this  distasteful,  he  should 
have  it  out  with  Necessity. 

Mr.  Turnell’s  ‘viewiness’  is  felt  again  when  he  notes  in 
Mauriac,  and  in  other  modern  Catholic  writers  such  as  Bloy. 
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Bernanos  and  Claudel,  the  prevalence  of  violence,  especially  in 
the  treatment  of  sexual  relations.  Mr.  Turnell  finds  the  origin 
of  this  violence  in  ‘the  inferiority  of  the  writers’  religion  to  their 
artistic  experience’ — by  which  he  means,  to  put  it  plainly,  that  as 
Christians  forced  to  struggle  to  obey  disciplines  ignored  by  a  lax 
society  they  use  their  art  as  an  outlet  for  certain  repressions 
(p.  313).  The  biographical  assumptions  of  this  line  of  thought 
—obviously  they  must  be  assumptions,  for  Mr.  Turnell  is  not 
omniscient — are  impertinent,  and  here,  as  in  his  discussion  of 
Manon  Lescauty  Mr.  Turnell  slides  into  passing  moral  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  author  for  the  sexual  behaviour  of  his  characters. 
It  is  at  least  arguable — certainly,  one  would  think,  in  Mauriac’s 
case — that  it  is  precisely  the  exceptionally  strong  feeling  for  a 
metaphysical  principle  of  order  which  sharpens  these  writers’ 
perceptions  of  human  disorder  and  makes  for  the  intensity  of 
their  compassionate  insight  and  the  frequent  pit>'  and  terror  of 
their  compulsive  art,  qualities  which  to  many  of  Mauriac’s 
readers  are  as  apparent  in  his  novels  and  plays  after  1932 — in 
Us  Anges  Noirs  (1936),  Asmodh  (1938),  La  Pharisienne  (1941), 
Us  Mai  Aimes  (1945),  and  Le  Sagouin  (1951) — as  in  his  earlier 
fiction. 

It  is  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  what  is  and  is  not  an 
imaginatively  enlarging  ‘single  vision’  (Gide’s,  for  example,  is 
cripplingly  restrictive,  as  Mr.  Turnell  emphasises)  which  is 
finally  the  most  damaging  consequence  of  Mr.  Turnell’s  limit- 
!  ing  historical  preconceptions.  Flaubert  in  a  piece  of  brilliant 
j  scif-analysis  writes,  ‘there  are  in  me  .  .  .  two  distinct  personali¬ 
ties:  one  who  is  fascinated  by  bombast,  lyricism,  great  eagle 
I  flights  .  .  .  another  who  burrows  and  digs  for  the  truth  .  .  .  ’ 
(Letter  to  Louise  Colet,  January  1842).  To  let  oneself  be  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  truth  of  this  remark,  to  seek  to  carry  its  wealth  of 
implication  for  an  understanding  of  other  French  novefists 
in  the  nineteenth  century  into  one’s  critical  judgments  of  them, 

'  would  mean  a  rejection  of  Mr.  Turnell’s  valuation  of  Flaubert, 
a  partial  rejection  of  his  valuation  of  Zola.  Yet  it  is  because  of 
his  peculiar  genius  and  originality  in  dramatising  this  conflict, 
not  for  any  ‘solution’  that  he  offers,  that  Stendhal  deserves  the 
I  high  place  that  Mr.  Turnell  assigns  to  him.  Mr.  Turnell  has 
j  done  English  readers  of  French  literature  many  services,  and  in 
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particular  we  shall  still  continue  to  esteem  him  for  making  us 
freshly  aware  of  the  early  imaginative  maturity  of  French  fiction 
and  its  commanding  richness  in  the  last  two  centuries,  but  1 
think  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  demur  at  being  asked 
to  swallow  for  the  sake  of  so  many  good  things  the  indigestibk 
theory  of  human  development  and  decline  in  which  they  art 
wrapped. 

Miriam  Allott 

Liverpool 


DISAGREEMENT  OVER  CHAUCER 

Chaucer:  A  Critical  Appreciation.  By  Paull  F.  Baum.  Duke 
University  Press,  1958,  45s. 

Chaucer  and  the  French  Tradition.  By  Charles  Muscatine. 
University  of  California  Press,  1957,  30s.  | 

BOTH  Mr.  Baum  and  Mr.  Muscatine  admire  Chaucer’s  Clerl(s 
Tale;  but  beyond  this  I  have  not  found  one  substantial  point  on  | 
which  they  agree.  Their  books  are,  in  fact,  quite  remarkably 
at  odds,  and  even  a  hardened  reader  of  Chaucer  criticism  may  i 
find  his  faith  in  the  common  pursuit  a  little  weakened  after 
comparing  their  views  about,  say,  Troilus  or  the  Knight’s  Tale. 
They  might  be  discussing  different  poems —  or  different  poets.  ! 

Tne  subject  of  Mr.  Baum’s  book  is  a  (great)  Sunday  poet—  i 
Douanier  Chaucer — whose  works  have  been  made  the  centre 
of  a  well-meaning  conspiracy  of  critics  (‘whatever  he  did  was 
always  right  and  nothing  will  do  short  of  proving  him  so’).  He 
is  an  uneven  craftsman,  given  to  misplaced  levity,  ‘a  court  poet 
with  the  limitations  which  that  position  implies’.  Mr.  Baum  ! 
is  determined  to  be  honest  with  himself  and  his  readers  about 
these  limitations.  He  sees  Chaucer  as  a  natural  comic  poet,  i 
with  no  real  interest  in  tragic  themes  or  philosophical  ideas.  ^ 
whose  work  is  frequently  imperfect  because  ‘he  satisfied  him- 1 
self  too  easily’.  I 

In  his  prefcace,  the  author  anticipates  the  charge  of  heresy;  hi'  f 
views,  he  says,  ‘may  irritate  and  offend  the  upholders  of  ortho  y 
doxy’.  No  doubt  they  will;  and,  this  being  so,  it  is  particularly  1 
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unfortunate  that  many  passages  in  the  book  are  likely  also  to 
trouble  the  ‘unorthodox’  whose  sympathies  Mr.  Baum  sets  out 
to  enlist.  The  pages  in  which  he  weighs  the  claims  of  the  five 
possible  routes  which  Chaucer  might  have  taken  to  Italy  (‘hne 
views  of  the  Dent  du  Midi’  on  one  of  them)  run  perilously  close 
to  the  ‘speculative  supplementation’  of  which  he  himself  accuses 
the  scholars  in  his  amusing,  and  convincing,  chapter  on  the 
Pardoner.  Again,  one  may  be  persuaded,  as  I  am,  that  he  is 
right  in  detecting  an  unhealthy  streak  of  cult-observance  in  some 
Chaucer  criticism,  and  yet  find  may  of  his  own  ‘heretical’  judg¬ 
ments  extremely  doubtful.  To  take  a  small  example,  I  don’t 
myself  see  any  ‘music-hall  levity’  in  the  lines  which  he  quotes 
from  T  roil  us: 

loo !  every  word  right  thus. 

As  1  shal  seyn ;  and  whoso  list  it  here, 

Lxx),  next  this  vers  he  may  it  fynden  here. 

No  one,  however  orthodox,  would,  1  suppose,  deny  that  these 
lines  are  bad;  but  ‘music-hall’? 

The  same  chapter  has  an  unfortunate  section  on  Chaucer’s 
negligent  syntax.  There  is  some  crucially  bad  punctuation  in 
the  English  examples,  a  parallel  passage  from  Boccaccio’s  Italian 
is  misconstrued  (p.  190),  and  the  argument  is  conducted 
throughout  in  terms  of  a  common-sense  idea  of  ‘correctness’ 
which  is  surely  a  doubtful  standard  in  judging  the  syntax  of 
any  poetry,  least  of  all  that  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  same 
common-sense  methods  are  used  throughout  the  lxK>k.  They 
can  be  effective — the  author  has  interesting  things  to  say  about 
the  General  Prologue  and  the  Franl^lin’s  Tale^  for  example — 
but  on  the  whole  I  don’t  think  that  his  hook  fulfils  the  promises 
of  its  preface.  The  chapter  on  Chaucer’s  life,  with  which  it 
opens,  contributes  nothing  substantial  either  to  what  is  already 
known  on  the  subject,  or  to  the  author’s  general  argument;  and 
the  book  continues  in  this  rather  inconsequential  way,  ending 
up  with  some  ‘observations  on  the  art  of  Chaucer’  which  tumble 
out  from  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  without  any  apparent  rhyme 
or  reason. 

Mr.  Muscatine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  eminently  systematic. 
His  book  is  clear  and  ordered,  and  it  knows  exactly  where  it  is 
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g(nng.  So,  not  surprisingly,  docs  his  Chaucer,  who  could  hardly 
be  more  unlike  the  untidy  ‘amateur  of  genius’  who  is  re¬ 
proached  by  Mr.  Baum  for  leaving  his  experiences  in  the  Alps 
out  of  his  poetry.  Mr.  Muscatine’s  poet  has  no  biographiol 
identity  of  this  kind,  and  his  dealings  with  the  French  tradition, 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  book,  arc  carried  on  at  a  high 
level  of  abstraction. 

The  author  sub-titles  his  book  ‘A  Study  in  Style  and  Mean 
ing’,  and  it  is  with  style  that  he  is  primarily  concerned.  The 
first  part — almost  half — of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
twelfth-  and  thirteenth-century  French  poetry,  in  which  the 
author  distinguishes  the  two  ‘stylistic’  traditions.  Courtly 
(Chapter  II)  and  Bourgeois  (Chapter  III),  which,  he  believes, 
togetner  constituted  ‘the  French  tradition’  for  Chaucer.  These 
useful  chapters,  which  deal  at  some  length  with  twelfth-century 
romance,  fabliau,  and  both  parts  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  form 
an  extended  introduction  to  the  treatment  of  Chaucer,  where 
the  author  relies  more  or  less  exclusively  on  his  ‘two  basic  con¬ 
ventional  styles’.  Since  the  whole  booK  clearly  stands  or  falls 
by  these  stylistic  categories  (which  are  to  be  found,  less  cx- 
plicidy,  in  much  other  modern  criticism  of  Chaucer),  it  seems 
worth  while  spending  a  little  time  over  them. 

Mr.  Muscatine’s  conception  of  his  two  styles  is  based,  as  he 
himself  states  (p.  70),  on  the  work  of  French  medievalists,  not¬ 
ably  on  Bedier’s  influential  study  of  the  fabliau;  the  tides 
‘couitly’  and  ‘bourgeois’,  which  he  uses  in  his  chapter-headings, 
clearly  go  back  to  this  source,  and  they  imply  the  old  social 
definition  (first  introduced  explicitly  in  B^dier’s  elaborate  dis¬ 
tinction  between  ‘pocsie  des  chateaux’  and  ‘pocsie  des  carte- 
fours’)  according  to  which  each  ‘style’  reflects  the  culture  of 
a  specific  social  class.  But  Mr.  Muscatine  is  cautious  here :  ‘Bv 
the  literature  of  the  bourgeois  tradition  is  meant  that  cluster  of 
genres  .  .  .  which  seems,  appearing  freshly  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  to  attend  the  emergence  of  the  new  middle- 
class’.  ‘Seems  to  attend’  is  a  very  delicate  way  of  putting  it: 
but  elsewhere  the  author  is  a  little  more  explicit,  and  suggests 
that  the  styles  u>ere  originally,  as  his  chapter-headings  suggest, 
‘unreflective  social  symptoms’,  but  that  they  ‘ultimately’  become 
an  ‘almost  independent  literary  tool,  tied  less  to  a  specific  social 
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class  or  specific  genres  than  to  a  characteristic  set  of  attitudes’. 

This  sums  up  Mr.  Muscatine’s  general  assumptions  in  the 
book;  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that,  in  his  view,  the  styles  are 
primarily  determined  neither  by  scxrial  class  nor  by  literary 
genre.  Here  he  goes  beyond,  not  only  Bcdier,  but  also  those 
mwe  recent  critics  of  Bcdier  (notably  Per  Nykrog  in  Les  Fab¬ 
liaux,  1957)  who  sec  the  key  to  the  matter  in  the  decorum  of 
different  literary  kinds  (‘unc  simple  distinction  des  genres 
pouvait,  au  XIllc  si^le,  prendre  Ic  caractcre  d’un  abimc’ — 
Nykrog).  We  arc  left  with  a  purely  functional  view,  according 
to  which  the  styles  arc,  as  the  author  is  fond  of  saying,  ‘tools’. 
These  tools  arc  freely  available  to  poets  in  different  literatures 
and  under  different  social  conditions,  because  each  has  an  ‘in¬ 
herent  fitncss-to-mcan’,  that  is,  is  adapted  by  its  nature  to  express 
certain  ways  of  looking  at  things.  Thus  the  ‘bourgeois’  style  is 
fitted  to  express  realistic /comic/low/practical  attitudes;  and  the 
courtly  style  conversely.  Either  may  appear,  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  other,  in  any  genre  of  poetry,  as  the  poet’s 
view  of  his  subject  requires. 

This  position  enables  the  author  to  handle  his  materials  very 
freely.  Because  the  styles  are  independent  and  stable  constructs, 
they  can  be  followed  across  two  literatures  and  three  centuries 
without  any  substantial  concession  to  varying  scKial  or  literary 
conditions.  For  the  same  reason  the  author  is  able,  in  theory 
at  any  rate,  to  ignore  the  limits  of  Chaucer’s  probable  reading 
in  choosing  his  exemplars  from  French  literature.  What  is 
more,  he  can  by-pass  historical  considerations  of  source  and 
genre  in  his  treatment  of  Chaucer’s  own  work,  and  approach 
Troilus  as  a  poem  in  the  ‘mixed  style’,  which  it  could  hardly  be 
according  to  any  concretely  social  or  generic  definition  of  bour¬ 
geois  or  courtly  poetry. 

It  is  easy  to  be  sceptical  about  such  an  unguardedly  systematic 
and  unhistorical  approach;  but  I  think  that  there  is  a  place  for 
books  like  this,  which  commit  themselves  whole-heartedly  to  a 
sharply-defined  thesis.  In  this  respect — though  in  no  other — 
Chaucer  and  the  French  Tradition  is  like  The  Allegory  of  Love. 
It  is  clear  and  memorable,  and  it  concentrates  the  mind.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  am  a  litde  sceptical  about  it.  What  troubles  me  is  that 
the  two  ‘styles’,  which  the  author  introduces  so  convincingly 
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in  the  early  part  of  his  book,  seem  by  the  end  to  be  wasting 
assets.  As  critical  categories  they  appear  to  me  to  do  less  and 
less  work  as  the  book  progresses. 

In  the  last  chapter,  for  example,  there  is  a  discussion  of  the 
Reeve’s  Tale  as  an  example  of  the  ‘naturalistic’  (i.e.  bourgeois) 
style.  The  author  has  already  protested  several  times  against 
the  ‘post-Victorian’  view  of  this  kind  of  poetry  as  a  straight 
slice-of-life :  ‘The  effect  of  a  stylistic  scrutiny  of  the  bourgeds 
tradition  will  be,  1  think,  to  establish  the  notion  of  the  conven 
tionality  of  Chaucer’s  realism,  not  in  order  to  minimise  it,  but  to 
suggest  that  it  is  a  style,  having  a  meaning  outside  of  and  beyond 
itself’.  There  are  two  distinct  ideas  here,  that  the  bourgeois 
style  is  governed  by  conventions  in  its  selection  and  ordering 
of  realistic  detail,  and  that  it  has  a  ‘meaning’  of  some  kind; 
and  both  these  ideas  are  applied  to  the  Reeve’s  Tale.  Mr.  Mus¬ 
catine  focusses  his  attention  on  the  northern  dialect  of  the  two 
clerks.  He  argues,  on  the  basis  of  similar  effects  in  certain  thir¬ 
teenth-century  ‘bourgeois’  poems,  that  such  dialect-imitation  is 
a  conventional  realistic  device;  further,  that  it  has  a  ‘meaning 
because  it  suggests  social  inferiority,  and  so  contributes  to  tlx 
general  point  of  the  poem,  which  is  that  the  miller’s  social  pre 
tendons  are  deflated  by  men  whom  he  regards  as  his  inferiors. 
‘The  tale’s  special  naturalism  goes  beyond  factual  description 
to  contribute  to  the  rendering  of  a  particularly  bilious  view  of 
life.’  The  style  ‘has  a  meaning  beyond  itself,’  quod  erat  demon¬ 
strandum. 

The  author’s  reading  of  the  tale  may  well  be  a  legitimate  one; 
what  makes  me  uneasy  is  the  syntax  of  the  argument,  if  I  can 
call  it  that.  The  subject,  following  the  scheme  of  the  book, 
is  style;  and,  because  the  author  sticKs  to  his  scheme,  the  ideas 
are  predicated  accordingly.  But  here,  and  frequently  elsewhere, 
I  feel  that  the  legitimate,  or  natural,  subject  of  his  propositions 
is  not  a  style  at  all,  but  something  else — a  poem,  a  character, 
or  a  situation.  The  author  seems  to  me,  in  fact,  to  be  led  into 
unnecessary  obscurantism  by  his  determination  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  his  book.  So  many  different  kinds  of  observation  art 
subsumed  under  the  heading  ‘style’  that,  by  the  end,  I  found 
myself  losing  grip  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  altogether.  It 
is  perhaps  significant  here  that  the  author  finds  himself  able  so 
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easily  to  transfer  his  observations  from  French  to  English  and 
back  again,  and  that  he  ignores,  as  he  himself  says,  ‘the  stylistic 
value  of  Chaucer’s  English  language  per  se\  This  suggests 
the  degree  to  which  his  ‘styles’  are  independent  of  the  particular 
effects  of  particular  languages  at  particular  stages  or  develop¬ 
ment.  They  are  always  on  the  point  of  vaporising  into  ‘atti¬ 
tudes’,  and  into  very  simple  and  undeveloped  attitudes  at  that 
—‘idealism’  on  the  one  hand,  and  ‘realism’  on  the  other. 

I  don’t  want  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Muscatine  deals  only  in  what 
his  fellow-critic  calls  ‘large  phosphorescent  nimbuses’.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  concrete  observation  and  illuminating  criticism 
in  his  book.  His  comments  on  the  significance  of  the  mime 
genre  in  French  illustrate  his  eye  for  unexpected  detail;  he  is 
very  good  on  the  varying  conventions  of  the  monologue  in 
medieval  poetry;  and  the  chapter  on  Troilus  is  full  of  convinc¬ 
ing  observations — it  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  book. 
Chaucer  and  the  French  Tradition  certainly  deserves  reading, 
in  fact.  Its  method  may  be  open  to  criticism,  but  most  people 
will  prefer  it  to  the  more  random  approaches  of  Mr  Baum. 


Oxford 


John  Burrow 


DANIEL  COME  TO  HISTORIANS’  JUDGMENT 

Samuel  Daniel :  The  Civil  Wars.  Edited  by  Laurence  Michel. 
Yale  University  Press:  Oxford  University  Press,  80s. 

COLERIDGE  thought  that  Daniel’s  ‘style  and  language  are 
just  such  as  any  very  pure  and  manly  writer  of  the  present  day 
—Wordsworth,  for  example — would  use’.  He  added,  with  what 
seems  to-day  rather  left-handed  praise,  ‘Thousands  even  of 
educated  men  would  become  more  sensible,  fitter  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  or  ministers,  by  reading  Daniel.’  Yet,  pace 
(xderidge,  Daniel  is  rather  a  bore.  It  is  difficult  to  improve  on 
Drayton’s  opinion  that  Daniel  was 

‘  .  .  .  too  much  Historian  in  verse; 

His  rimes  were  smooth,  his  meeters  well  did  close 
But  yet  his  manner  better  fitted  prose.’ 
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His  verse  trots  along,  never  very  bad,  rarely  very  good.  His 
theme  is  the  hackneyed  one  of  Tudor  historians,  that  civil  war 
is  a  bad  thing,  civil  peace  and  the  monarchy  which  maintains 
it  are  good  things.  Daniel  follows  his  sources  closely,  only 
occasionally  using  ‘that  poetical  licence,  of  framing  speeches 
to  the  persons  of  men’  (p.  68).  These  speeches  are  normally 
didactic  rather  than  dramatic. 

Yet  there  is  more  to  Daniel  than  appears  at  first  sight,  as 
Professor  Michel’s  edition  of  The  Civil  Wars  helps  us  to  sec. 
Its  main  interest  lies  in  the  variants.  Daniel  was  an  indefatigable 
reviser,  and  Professor  Michel  has  some  difficulty  in  defending 
him  against  the  charge  of  merely  tinkering.  Many  of  his  altera 
tions  are  of  minor  significance.  But  others  show  the  historical 
difficulties  under  which  he  (and  others)  laboured.  The  dedi  a- 
tion  and  other  laudatory  references  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  to 
come  out  in  i6oi,  like  reference  to  Trotsky  in  Soviet  histories 
published  after  1929.  And  the  theme  itself,  hackneyed  though 
it  seems  to  us,  involved  Daniel  in  paradoxes  and  contradictions 
which  he  never  satisfactorily  resolved.  The  ‘original  sin’  of  his 
plot  was  the  dethronement  of  Richard  II  and  the  usurpation  of 
Henry  IV.  Yet  the  final  saviour  who  ushers  in  the  Tudor  peace, 
Henry  VII,  is  also  a  usurper,  also  a  Lancastrian.  The  Yorkists 
are  the  legitimate  heirs  in  the  fifteenth  century;  but  they  are 
also  rebels  against  established  authority,  whose  attempts  to  re¬ 
gain  their  rights  bring  bloodshed  and  misery  upon  the  country. 
Daniel  never  quite  decided  whether  he  was  on  the  side  of  legi 
timacy  or  de  facto  stability,  although  all  his  revisions  tended 
towards  the  latter. 

‘And  how  much  better  for  him  [Richard,  Duke  of  York], 
had  it  beene, 

T’indure  a  wrong  with  peace,  then  with  such  toyle 
T’obtaine  a  bloody  Right?  since  Right  is  sinne. 

That  is  ill  sought,  and  purchased  with  spoyle 
But,  this  so  wretched  state  are  Kingdomes  in. 

Where  one  mans  Cause,  shall  all  the  rest  imbroyle : 

And  oft,  t’advance  a  Tyran  to  a  Crowne, 

Men  run  t’undoo  the  State,  that  is  their  owne.’ 

(Book  V,  stanza  47;  cf.  Bcxik  7,  stanza  75) 
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Daniel  cheated  a  little  by  suggesting  that  Henry  IV’s  usurpation 
had  been  virtually  bloodless,  and  therefore  less  wicked  than  the 
bloody  attempts  of  the  Yorkists  to  recover  the  crown.  But  his 
most  satisfactory  solution  was  the  one  suggested  in  the  last  line 
,  of  the  stanza  just  quoted,  to  remove  the  conflict  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  to  the  impersonal.  He  makes  Henry  VI  say  to  his  rival : 

1‘Stay,  Edward^  stay.  They  must  a  People  bee. 

When  we  shall  not  be  Kings :  and  it  is  they. 

Who  make  us  with  their  miseries.  Spare  them, 

For  whom  thou  thus  dost  seek  a  Diadem.  .  .  .’ 

He  sees,  what  chayre  so-ever  Monarch  sate 
Upon,  on  Earth,  the  People  was  the  State.’ 

(Book  VIII,  stanzas  23,  31) 

(Incidentally,  Daniel’s  neutral  use  of  the  word  ‘state’  through¬ 
out  the  poem  makes  one  doubt  the  arguments  of  those  who 
have  suggested  that  it  was  a  seditious  word,  introduced  by 
admirers  of  the  Dutch  republic.) 

Daniel’s  problem  was  ^rther  complicated  by  the  accession  of 
lames  I.  He  never  finished  the  epic.  One  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  he  got  bored  with  it  himself.  But  he  may  also  have 
felt  that  glorification  of  the  Tudor  monarchy  was  a  little  less 
|!  appropriate  now  than  it  had  been  in  1595.  The  whole  fifteenth- 
I  century  saga,  culminating  in  the  union  of  the  red  and  the  white 
'  rose,  had  lost  something  of  its  relevance.  Shakespeare,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  him,  completed  his  historical  cycle  before  1603. 

I  Moreover,  James  had  views  about  the  rights  kings  derived  from 
conquest;  and  Daniel  accordingly  inserted  references  to  ‘that 
I  especial  right  of  kings:  the  Sword'  (Book  IV,  stanza  52). 
I  Topical  passages  were  added  criticising 

I  ‘those  delayes, 

I  And  long  protraction,  which  he  [Henry  IV]  must  indure 
I  By  way  of  Parlement’, 


which  ‘Dravc  both  the  State,  and  him,  to  greater  cost’  {ibid., 
stanza  62).  Other  insertions  suggest  that  popular  leaders  often 
deceive  their  followers,  and 
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‘  .  That  it  did  but  little  benefite 

The  Doves;  to  change  the  Falcon,  for  the  Kite.’ 

(Book  VIII,  stanza  38) 

Rebellion  is  never  justified,  however  noble  its  pretext. 

Daniel  is  at  his  best  when  he  transcends  these  problems  by 
reflecting  on  history  in  general.  History  needs  scapegoats ; 

‘For,  some  the  world  must  have,  on  whom  to  lay 
The  heavie  burthen  of  reproche  and  blame; 

Against  whose  deedes,  th’  afflicted  may  invay. 

As  th’  onely  authors,  whence  destruction  came; 

When  yet,  perhaps,  ’twas  not  in  them  to  stay 
The  current  of  that  streame,  nor  help  the  same; 

But,  living  in  the  eye  of  Action  so. 

Not  hindring  it,  are  thought  to  draw-on  wo. 

So  much  unhappie  do  the  Mightie  stand. 

Who  stand  on  other  then  their  owne  defence, 

When-as  destruction  is  so  neere  at  hand. 

That  if  by  weakenesse,  folly,  negligence. 

They  do  not  coming  miserie  withstand. 

They  shall  be  deemed  th’  authors  of  th’  offence. 

And  to  call  in,  that  which  they  kept  not  out; 

And  curst,  as  they  who  brought  those  plagues  about. 

And  so  remaine  for  ever  rigistered 
In  that  eternall  booke  of  Infamie; 

When  yet  how  many  other  causes  led 
As  well  to  that,  as  their  iniquitie? 

The  worst  complots  oft  lie  close  smothered ; 

.\nd  well-meant  deedes  fall  out  unluckily; 

Whil’st  the  aggriev’d  stand  not  to  waigh  th’  intent; 

But  ever  iudge  according  to  th’  event.’ 

(Book  V,  stanzas  65-7) 

The  historian  cannot  know  everything.  He  may  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  the  true  motives  of  the  characters  he  studies, 

‘Which,  Age,  and  Fate,  keeps  us  from  looking  in. 

That  their  true  Counsells  come  not  right  descri’d; 
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Which,  our  presumptuous  wits  must  not  condem : 

They  be’ing  not  ignorant,  but  we,  of  them.’ 

(Book  VII,  stanza  ii) 

It  is  a  healthy  scepticism,  and  shows  that  Daniel  had  thought 
a  good  deal  about  the  evidence  he  uses.  He  strikes  out  some  of 
his  best  phrases  when  he  reflects  on  the  relation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  historical  forces  which  he  cannot  control.  Thus  Daniel 
sees  the  powerful  but  baffled  Margaret  of  Anjou  ‘Imprisoned 
in  the  fetters  of  her  sex’  (Book  VII,  stanza  44).  Or  Warwick 
the  Kingmaker  decides  that  he  cannot  withdraw  from  politics ; 

‘  . .  .  I  have  my  part : 

And  I  must  live,  in  one  house,  with  my  hart  .  .  . 

And  therefore  since  I  am  the  man  I  am, 

I  must  not  give  a  foote,  least  I  give  all. 

Nor  is  this  Bird  within  my  breast  so  tame. 

As  to  be  fed  at  hand,  and  mockt  with-all.  .  .  . 

Besides;  Old-age  doth  give,  by  too  long  space, 

Our  soules  as  many  wrinkles  as  our  face.’ 

(Book  Vlll,  stanzas  103,  107-8) 

Professor  Michel’s  edition  is  the  first  volume  of  a  projected 
Complete  Works  of  Daniel,  .\part  from  a  misprint  in  Book 
VII,  stanza  ii,  and  the  omission  of  the  word  ‘wrought’  in 
stanza  29  of  the  same  book,  the  editing  seems  impeccable.  His 
Introduction  carefully  studies  Daniel’s  sources,  and  clears  up 
much  confusion  about  his  relation  to  Shakespeare.  Professor 
Michel  has  also  many  interesting  things  to  say  about  Daniel’s 
revisions,  on  which  I  have  drawn  freely. 

Christopher  Hill 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  TECHNIQUE 

The  Novels  of  George  Eliot.  By  Barbara  Hardy.  Athlone 
Press,  25s. 


:r- 


THIS  IS,  in  the  very  best  sense  of  those  ambiguous  and  some¬ 
times  damaging  words,  a  work  of  scholarship.  Mrs.  Hardy 
concentrates  on  the  question,  ‘How  are  the  novels  made,  how 
do  they  come  to  be  what  they  are?’  And  she  provides  a  com¬ 
plicated  series  of  valuable  answers;  all  those  of  us  who  are 
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interested  in  the  technique  of  the  novel  will  learn  a  lot  from  the  i 
book  and  will  certainly  wish  to  re-read  it.  But  before  attempt- ' 
ing  to  expound  some  of  her  lines  of  argument,  I  shall  try  to  inoi^ 
indicate  the  limitations  of  the  book.  The  first  thing  that  may  Bnd 
strike  us,  as  we  finish  reading  it,  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
essentially  about  George  Eliot  at  all.  Needless  to  say,  I  am  not  belie 
casting  aspersions  on  the  author’s  knowledge  and  accuracy.  I  her  1 
dare  say  few  people  living  have  read  the  text  of  the  novels  more ,  1® 
thoroughly.  But  it  is  as  if,  not  only  George  Eliot’s  life  and  per- 
sonality,  but  her  literary  character  and  her  achievement  as  an  ship 
artist  had  been  reverently  laid  at  one  side.  The  book  lies  more 
in  the  tradition  of  Percy  Lubbock  and  Edwin  Muir  than  in  the  sera: 
category  of  critical  studies  of  great  authors.  And  just  as  Percy  ^isn 
Lubbock  chose  Henry  James  to  illustrate  the  main  part  of  his 
argument  on  fictional  technique,  so  Mrs.  Hardy  has  chosen  fbin 
George  Eliot  to  illustrate  the  whole  of  hers.  It  is,  of  course,  an  M^r 
excellent  choice.  B 

Whether  this  limitation  of  interest  is  deliberate  is  not  clear, 

But  perhaps  something  should  be  ascribed  to  scholar’s  timidity.!  ^ 
For  she  docs  not  purposefully  exclude  all  reference  to  George  free 
Eliot’s  deeper  aims  and  conflicts.  She  occasionally  hints  at  them  l^st 
delicately — and  then  hastily  transfers  her  attention  to  some  solid  ^^d 
technical  point.  For  instance,  the  fascinating  and  crucial  ques- ;  h 
tion  of  George  Eliot’s  attitude  to  Christianity  is  transformed  ‘ 
into  a  technical  point  thus :  i 

‘Her  own  feeling  of  horror  when  her  rejection  of  Christianity  |  five 
seemed  to  dislocate  past  and  present,  reason  and  emotion,  is  cyci 
repeated  in  different  forms  in  most  of  her  heroines,  and  con-  rigl 
tinuity  emerges  as  a  major  theme  in  her  novels.  There  is  the  j  pro 
practical  result  that  her  characters  arc  often  looking  back,  and  urn 
when  they  do  not,  she  looks  back  for  them.  When  they  look  i  wit 
forward  they  are  often  inaccurate,  and  their  illusion  and  inno-  oos 
ccnce  is  given  an  additional  irony  by  being  placed  inside  a  more  of  i 
accurate  forecast.  .  .  .  ’ 

Perhaps  the  author  herself  felt  that  reflections  of  this  kind,  ^ 
however  just,  could  hardly  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter;  for  in  of 
her  very  last  pages  she  tries,  as  it  were,  to  compensate,  by  a  few  tw( 
rather  hasty  general  comparisons,  for  being  technical  for  so  for 
long.  ‘Like  Joyce,  Virginia  Woolf,  E.  M.  Forster,  and  some'  Eli 
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of  the  poets  of  the  thirties,  she  uses  her  art  to  recreate  what 
appears  to  her  as  hope  dispersed  in  fragments  in  a  world  where 
individuals  blindly  or  wittingly  make  their  affirmations  of  love 
and  integrity,  their  negations  of  self-regard  and  division.  Like 
Marx,  she  sees  that  ‘other-worldliness’  may  be  an  opium,  and 
believes  that  man  must  live  undrugged.  Like  Freud,  she  has 
her  Eros  and  her  Thanatos. . . .  ’ 

In  the  odd  contrast  between  these  two  quotations,  we  can 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  weak  side  of  our  present  literary  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  first  is  the  ‘impartial  scholar’s’  familiar  defensive 
prod  when  confronted  with  issues  of  faith  and  doubt.  The 
second  is  the  scholar’s  lazy  search  for  parallels  which  only  re¬ 
mind  us  all  how  much  we  know  and  how  much  we  have  read, 
without  revealing  any  essential  likeness.  It  would  be  hard  to 
think  of  three  authors  who  had  less  in  common  than  Karl 
Marx,  James  Joyce  and  George  Eliot. 

But  this  criticism  is  perhaps  unduly  severe.  For  the  bulk  of 
the  book  consists  of  an  admirably  controlled  and  subtle  analysis 
of  the  technical  devices  of  George  Eliot’s  novels,  and  is  entirely 
free  from  the  vices  just  complained  of.  One  caimot  hope  to  do 
justice  to  the  cumulative  effect  of  hundreds  of  quiet,  accurate 
and  illuminating  observations.  One  can  only  select. 

Mrs.  Hardy  sees  George  Eliot  as  the  creator  of  a  new  type  of 
tragedy  which  ends  in  a  catharsis  within  the  hermne  and  thus 
cxcludc’s  tragedy’s  normal  need  for  violent  solutions.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  in  what  she  calls  unheroic  tragedy,  we  get  a  kind  of 
everyday  parallel  version  of  what  would  be  tragedy,  given  the 
right  human  material.  But  the  story  remains  one  of  routine 
provincial  life  because  the  chief  characters  are  incapable  of 
understanding  the  choices  which  face  them,  or  sympathising 
with  the  misery  they  cause.  This  idea,  applied  in  detail  to  the 
novels,  goes  a  long  way  to  explain  that  wonderful  combination 
of  intensity  of  art  with  fidelity  to  humdrum  life,  which  we  have 
all  felt  as  one  of  George  Eliot’s  rarest  achievements. 

We  are  all  aware,  in  a  general  way,  of  George  Eliot’s  system 
of  comparisons  and  contrasts — for  instance,  of  the  parallel  be¬ 
tween  Featherstone’s  death  and  Casaubon’s.  But  Mrs.  Hardy 
forces  into  prominence  the  less  obvious  examples  of  Ge^gc 
Eliot’s  planning.  We  find  that  common  phrases  like  ‘What  can 
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1  do?’  have  an  added  significance  as  they  recur  in  the  hearing  boo! 
of  Lydgate.  In  Dorothea’s  mouth  the  words  are  an  urgent  that 
appeal  tor  advice  and  help.  When  spoken  by  his  wife  they  deny  tat 
all  sympathy  and  responsibility.  By  a  series  of  small  touches  of  ( 
like  this,  George  Eliot  is  able  to  present  her  slow-moving  pro-  But 
vincial  tragedy.  She  docs  not  need  to  explain  that  Dorothea  bod 
should  redly  have  found  her  intellectual  idealist  in  Lydgate, 
and  not  in  Casaubon.  The  point  is  present  within  the  narrative  A 
itself;  and  the  extremely  ordinary  phrase,  ‘What  can  I  do?’ 
shows  what  latent  power  resides  in  the  simplest  provincial 
situations  realistically  treated.  George  Eliot’s  technique,  as 
analysed  here,  may  be  said  to  render  much  controversy  about 
realism,  naturalism  and  form  in  the  novel  obsolete  before  it 
took  place.  For  she  always  has  it  both  ways. 

One  of  Mrs.  Hardy’s  best  chapters  is  called  ‘The  Ironical 
Image’.  Before  reading  it,  I  had  never  realised  the  flexibility 
of  George  Eliot’s  simplest  images.  The  image  of  water  in 
Middlemarch  is  a  good  example.  Dorothea  first  compares 
Casaubon’s  mind  to  an  ungauged  reservoir  (with  a  concealed 
suggestion  of  artificiality).  Then  Casaubon’s  own  feeling  about  GE 
his  marriage  is  compared  to  a  stream,  and  he  was  ‘perhaps  sur  has 
prised  to  find  what  an  exceedingly  shallow  rill  it  was’.  As  ir  say 
droughty  regions,  baptism  by  immersion  could  only  be  per  wit 
formed  symbolically,  so  Mr.  Casaubon  found  that  sprinkling  beh 
was  the  utmost  approach  to  a  plunge  which  his  stream  would  owi 
afford  him.  (The  scholarly  futility  of  the  comparison  is  exactly  hav 
right  tor  the  man.’)  After  the  marriage,  Dorothea’s  vision  ot  fasl 
her  husband  is  reduced  from  the  open  sea  and  the  ungauged  day 
reservoir  to  a  shrimp-pool  and  an  enclosed  basin.  As  Casoubor.  thii 
becomes  more  gloomy  and  selfish,  a  further  diminution  sets  in.  aft( 
and  we  hear  of  ‘cloudy,  damp  despondency’  and  the  ‘swampy  to  i 
ground’  where  his  soul  was  hatched.  Finally,  a  further  link  is  bef 
created  between  Dorothea  and  Lydgate  when  the  image  i'  ha! 
transferred,  in  a  more  sinister  form,  to  Lydgate  and  his  relation  If  t 
with  Rosamund.  ‘He  could  not  succeed  in  keeping  out  of  his  Ion 
mind  for  long  together  that  he  was  every  day  getting  deeper  gla 
into  that  swamp,  which  tempts  men  toward  it  with  such  a  I 
pretty  covering  of  flowers  and  verdure.’  haj 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  value  of  tiii'  his 
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book  lies  in  its  careful  accumulation  of  technical  points,  and 
that  it  will  give  the  best  value  if  read  parallel  to  George  Eliot’s 
tat.  It  is  a  book  that  will  inaugurate  no  profound  revaluation 
of  George  Eliot’s  artistic  status  or  of  her  aims  and  convictions. 
But  it  should  give  us  a  heightened  respect  for  her  skill  in  em¬ 
bodying  these  in  narrative  form. 

A.  O.  J.  COCKSHUT 

Manchester  Grammar  School 


VICTORIANA  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE 

The  Journals  and  Papers  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopl(tns.  Edited 
by  Humphry  House.  Completed  by  Graham  Storey. 
O.U.P.,  63s. 

The  Sermons  and  Devotional  Writings  of  Gerard  Manley 
Hop\ins.  Edited  by  Christopher  Devlin,  S.f.  O.U.P., 
42s. 

GERARD  MANLEY  HOPKINS  is  now  a  classic.  The  word 
has  an  ominous  ring  about  it.  We  have  to  be  careful  what  we 
say  about  the  immortals.  But  in  this  particular  case  it  is  not 
without  its  usefulness  if  it  reminds  us  that  Hopkins  rightly 
belongs  to  the  far-away  world  of  Victorian  England,  not  to  our 
own  century,  and  that  he  claims  our  attention  for  merits  that 
have  little  to  do  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  taste  and  poetical 
fashion  in  our  own  time.  People  are  not  very  impressed  nowa¬ 
days  by  Bridges’s  decision  to  keep  back  the  poems  until  nearly 
thirty  years  after  Hopkins’s  death.  It  always  comes  as  a  shock, 
after  reading  poems  of  his  in  anthologies  of  ‘modern’  verse, 
to  remember  that  he  died  in  the  same  year  as  Browning,  a  year 
before  Newman,  and  over  a  decade  before  Ruskin.  The  re¬ 
habilitation  of  Hopkins  as  a  Victorian  has  been  a  slow  process. 
If  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  this  is  to  recognise  that  we  no 
longer  have  to  Justify  him  as  a  ‘modern’,  then  we  should  pay  it 
gladly. 

But  the  muddle  about  where  Hopkins  really  belongs  is  per¬ 
haps  understandable  after  all.  As  a  poet,  he  is  marked  off  frcMn 
his  contempcM-aries  by  a  resourcefulness  and  originality  which 
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it  would  be  difficult  enough  to  match  from  any  other  period. 
As  a  critic  of  poetry,  too,  he  towers  above  his  own  time.  The 
real  affinities  he  had  with  his  contemporaries  did  not  come 
out  clearly  until  the  late  Humphry  House  brought  out  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  Hopkins’s  miscellaneous  papers  in  1937.  Since  then 
interest  in  Hopkins’s  world  has  grown,  and  more  of  his  MSS. 
have  turned  up.  In  the  new  edition  the  religious  writings  have 
been  separated  from  the  secular  pieces,  and  collected  in  a 
volume  on  their  own.  j 

The  mass  of  material  in  these  two  handsome  books  is  not  I 
always  of  great  interest  and  offers  nothing  strikingly  new,  but 
it  does  fill  out  our  picture  of  Hopkins’s  mind  at  important 
moments  in  his  career.  Those  who  look  for  a  record  of  his 
inner  life  will  be  disappointed.  Hopkins  was  never  gossipy, 
least  of  all  about  himself.  A  few  confessional  notes  have 
(rightly)  been  kept  back,  but  only  those  who  are  unaware  of 
how  unbelievably  dull  the  secrets  of  the  Confessional  usually 
are  will  mind  about  this.  The  Balliol  diary  of  1863-6  is  now 
complete,  and  an  earlier  part  of  the  journal  has  been  found 
covering  the  period  from  Hopkins’s  conversion  to  Roman 
Catholicism  to  the  Swiss  tour  of  1868.  There  are  a  few  more 
undergraduate  essays  (one  written  for  Walter  Pater),  all  the 
surviving  music  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  and  some  of 
the  best  drawings  and  sketches  are  discussed  by  Mr.  John  Piper. 
The  second  volume  offers  the  full  version  of  the  Commentary 
on  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  as  well  as  twenty  new 
sermons. 

The  early  Oxford  diaries  make  disjointed  reading,  but  become 
more  interesting  as  Hopkins  spreads  his  undergraduate  wings 
and  flies  off  after  all  the  fashionable  crazes  of  the  day.  The 
notes  on  church  architecture,  botany,  and  philology,  almost 
crowd  out  welcome  glimpses  of  the  daily  life  of  the  secMid 
generation  of  Tractarians.  One  is  impressed  by  his  good  sense 
and  level-headedness  in  everything  he  took  up.  His  High- 
Church  sympathies  were  never  a  genteel  pose,  as  they  were  writh 
some.  Nor  did  he  confuse  aesthetics  with  religion,  in  spite  (rf 
his  passion  for  art.  He  shows  nothing  of  the  near-hysteria  with 
which  others  threw  themselves  into  beliefs  and  practices  which 
they  hoped  would  shut  out  the  ugly  realities  of  the  time. 
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rriod. ,  Wc  find  Hopkins  a  poet — if  a  very  immature  one — from  the 
The  start.  Scraps  of  verse  and  prose  fiction  indicate  the  scope  of  his 
come  reading.  Here  are  reminiscences  of  Keats’s  fanciful  sensuous- 
sclcc-  ness,  and  several  attempts  at  the  cosy  eroticism  of  Patmore.  One 
then  or  two  pieces  suggest  an  early  affinity  with  Meredith.  Pages 
MSS.  of  blank  verse  witness  to  the  impact  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies, 

>  have  and  imitations  of  Herbert  and  Vaughan  crop  up  during  the 
in  a  Tractarian  phase.  The  philological  notes  suddenly  become  im¬ 
portant  when  we  discover  that  they  have  a  direct  relation  to  the 
is  not  poetical  experiments.  As  Hopkins  tries  out  images,  compounds 
but  or  new  words,  and  alliteration,  we  see  the  manner  which  has 
artant  always  been  thought  startling  gradually  emerging  in  easy  stages, 
of  his  His  critical  discriminations,  too,  were  developing.  In  the  diary 
►ssipy,  is  the  first  draft  of  his  ideas  on  the  language  of  poetry  before 
have  the  classic  letter  to  Baillie.  But  an  ominous  note  from  the  Trac- 
are  of  tarian  years  shows  how  early  he  came  to  associate  poetry  with 
sually  worldly  success :  ‘No  verses  in  Passion  Week  or  on  Fridays.’ 
i  now  The  use  of  the  words  ‘instress’  and  ‘inscape’  in  the  notes  on 
found  Parmenides  prepares  us  for  the  Journal,  which  is  really  an 
Oman  extended  illustration  of  their  usage.  We  see  how  Ehms  Scotus 
more  justified  the  natural  bent  of  Hopkins’s  sensibility,  his  passion 
11  the  for  catching  the  exact  appearance  of  things,  as  a  respectable 
me  of  intellectual  pursuit  giving  direct  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
Piper,  its  creator.  Hereafter  we  find  him  exploring  the  nature  of 
:ntary  douds,  trees  and  flowers,  waterfalls,  icicles  and  candle-smoke, 
y  new  with  a  new  authority  and  objective  precision.  There  is  a  lot 
here — and  in  the  astonishingly-detailed  drawings  as  well — to 
:comc  remind  one  of  Ruskin  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  But  there  is  one 
wings ;  striking  difference.  Hopkins  is  very  rarely  sentimental,  and 
The  never  moody  and  nostalgic.  By  accepting  a  system  of  dogmatic 
ilmost  tmth  which  was  quite  independent  of  his  own  whims  and  feel- 
econd  ings,  he  avoided  the  emotional  orgies  of  the  Brotherhood, 
sense  1  The  lecture  notes  on  prosody,  which  belong  to  Hopkins’s 
High-  f  teaching  year  at  Roehampton,  arc — like  the  undergraduate 
c  with  essays — more  interesting  than  compositions  of  the  kind  usually 
)itc  of  I  are.  He  is  always  giving  a  new  look  to  the  text-book  material. 
i  with  People  used  to  deplore  that  Hopkins  ever  became  a  Jesuit,  and 
which  j  it  is  true  that  by  ruthlessly  concentrating  his  mind  on  Classical 
I  studies  and  Roman  Catholic  theology  he  inevitably  narrowed 
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down  his  experience.  This  is  reflected  in  the  more  arid  parts  of 
these  volumes,  which  follow  the  course  of  his  career.  But  the 
years  of  silence  before  The  fVrecH^  of  the  Deutchland  gave  him 
time  to  think  about  what  poetry  really  was,  and  the  suffering 
of  his  religious  life  gave  intensity  and  sharpness  to  his  thought 
Speculations  about  what  might  nave  been  are  especially  idle  in 
his  case. 

Hopkins  got  more  and  more  interested  in  music,  as  the  letten 
of  his  last  years  show,  and,  curiously  enough,  he  seems  never 
to  have  bothered  whether  it  interfered  with  his  vocation.  1 
think  he  must  have  felt  that,  unlike  poetry,  it  could  never  have 
occupied  his  exclusive  attention.  Remembering  his  own  catholic 
tastes,  one  is  prompted  not  to  be  t<x)  hard  on  his  efforts,  and  Dr. 
John  Stephens,  who  contributes  a  note  on  them,  does  the  best 
he  can.  Hopkins’s  originality  lay  in  using  modal  material,  but 
he  never  evolved  a  style  of  his  own,  and  the  result  is  an  odd 
hotch-potch.  Some,  however,  may  get  a  little  fun  out  of  spotting 
where  he  got  his  best  ideas  from. 

Our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  Victorians,  and  of 
Victorian  Oxford  in  particular,  have  grown  in  recent  years,  and 
Mr.  Storey’s  editorial  comments  do  justice  to  this.  The  notes 
are  packed  with  information,  perhaps  too  much  of  it.  But 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  doing  some  detective  work  on 
Hopkins’s  world  as  we  go  along  rather  than  reading  the 
material  in  an  extended  biography.  If  this  edition  does  nothing 
more  than  ‘place’  him  in  the  society  where  he  belongs,  it  will 
have  been  a  success. 

The  second  volume  represents  Hopkins’s  Roman  Catholic 
period,  and  here  we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  on  so  many 
matters  that  are  quite  outside  the  ordinary  reader’s  experience. 
Fr.  Devlin’s  commentary  on  the  sermons  and  spiritual  writings 
is  nearly  always  clear  and  to  the  point,  and  he  is  disarmingly 
frank  about  Hopkins’s  life  as  a  Jesuit.  He  is  quite  right  to 
make  it  clear  from  the  start  that  if  these  writings  have  any 
interest  at  all,  it  is  not  for  their  autobiographical  value.  Hop¬ 
kins  rarely  airs  his  own  feelings.  His  meditations  on  the  theme 
of  Sacrifice  suggest  why  he  thought  poetry  inconsistent  with 
his  religious  vocation,  and  a  few  Retreat  notes  from  the  year 
before  his  death  help  to  bring  alive  the  tragedy  of  his  exile  in 
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The  Critical  Forum 

FORTUNE  IN  WYATT’S  THEY  FLEE  FROM  ME’ 

BECAUSE  it  is  obscure  or  ambiguous  and  strangely  modern  in 
subject  and  style,  this  poem  has  recently  attracted  considerable 
critical  attention  Mr.  J.  D.  Hainsworth  (Essays  in  Criticism, 
January,  1957)  has  presented  a  well-balanced  interpretation,  and  1 
Arnold  Stein  (The  Sewanee  Review^  Winter,  1959)  has  a- 
pounded  at  great  length  the  sexual  relationship  which  he  dis¬ 
covers  in  the  poem.  Mr.  Hainsworth,  who  thinks  that  the  love 
convention  is  so  powerfully  and  dramatically  present  that  it 
cannot  be  called  a  disguise,  admits  that  in  the  second  stanza  the 
relationship  can  be  taken  as  metaphorical  and  the  ‘she’  as  For¬ 
tune.  Believing  that  Wyatt  refers  to  his  predicament  and  not 
just  to  his  plight  as  unrequited  lover,  he  insists  that  the  poet  : 
focuses  attention  upon  the  imagined  situation  between  the  lovo 
and  his  mistress  and  enters  fully  into  ‘the  dramatic  role 
lover’.  Mr.  Stein  is  interested  only  in  the  sexual  relationship. 
He  finds  a  ‘she’  back  of  the  ‘furious’  images  of  animals  in  the 
first  stanza  (‘  “she”  becomes  a  kind  of  “they”  ’),  and  he  pursues 
this  ‘she’  through  the  poem,  detecting  a  gross  physical  or  sexual  i 
act  in  the  word  ‘service’,  though  inconsistently  he  insists  upon  1 
a  continuous  reference  to  the  courtly  code.  Enthusiastically  he  f 
explores  the  sexual  connotations  which  he  discovers  in  the  poem  i 
or  foists  upon  it.  Mr.  Hainsworth’s  interpretation  is  by  far  the  i 
wiser,  with  a  clearer  sense  of  Wyatt’s  life  and  the  poem.  For  | 
Mr.  Stein  the  poem  seems  to  be  merely  an  opportunity  to  I 
explore  his  own  mind  and  to  exploit  the  current  sex  craze.  f 

Realising  that  no  interpretation  can  be  definitive  or  entirely  i 
convincing — the  poem  is  obviously  obscure  or  ambiguous — I  am  f 
inclined  to  accept  Mr.  Hainsworth’s  interpretation,  but  I  would  1 
insist  that  under  the  convention  of  a  love  poem  Wyatt  refers  to  » 
or  describes  his  predicament  in  general,  which  was  due  to  For-  I 
tunc.  In  other  poems  Wyatt  frequently  cites  Fortune :  she  has  1 
turned  her  face  from  him;  she  spits  out  her  gall ;  she  may  chance  1 
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to  lour;  she  is  frail;  she  shows  herself  fair;  she  has  kept  her 
prrHnise;  she  has  turned  awry;  she  is  his  foe;  he  has  always 
found  her  unjust;  cursed  be  Fortune  more  and  more;  she  is  deaf 
to  his  call — and  so  on  (E.  V.  Hagen,  Concordance  to  the  Com¬ 
plete  Poetical  Worlds  of  Sir  Thomas  fVyatt).  In  this  poem  ‘she’ 
is  Fortune,  which  had  once  favoured  him  (stanza  two),  has 
deserted  him  (stanza  one),  and  is  inconsistent  and  unfaithful, 
according  to  her  nature  (stanza  three).  Under  the  conventional 
mask  of  a  love  poem,  this  interpretation  affords  a  consistent  and 
clear  meaning.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
first  and  last  stanzas.  It  agrees  with  Mr.  Harding’s  statement 
that  Wyatt’s  poems  reflect  ‘not  only  the  literary  interests  of  his 
day  but  also  the  realities  of  human  experience'  (The  Age  of 
Chaucer^  p.  198),  an  experience  that  surely  transcended  the 
amorous.  In  particular  this  poem  seems  to  express  ‘the  depres¬ 
sion  and  protest  with  which  he  responded  to  his  personal 
experience’.  In  this  light  the  poem  affords  a  welcome  relief  from 
the  monotonously  repeated  protests  and  plaints  of  the  un¬ 
requited  lover — protests  and  plaints  not  intrinsically  interesting 
but  made  tolerable  by  remarkable  metrical  ingenuity. 

The  first  stanza  presents  the  poet  desolate,  deserted  by  For¬ 
tune,  abandoned  by  those  who  at  some  risk  had  enjoyed  his 
bounty  or  hospitality.  These  false  friends  are  represented  as 
birds,  who  were  once  gentle  and  tame  but  who  are  now  wild. 
They  now  seek  advantages  elsewhere,  where  prospects  arc 
brighter  and  food  more  abundant.  The  poet  is  left  alone,  but 
he  thinks  not  so  much  of  his  loneliness  as  of  his  false  friends 
and  their  ingratitude. 

In  the  second  stanza,  the  relation  of  the  poet  to  ‘she’  is  like 
that  in  Number  25  (Foxwell) : 

Once  as  methought  fortune  me  kissed. 

And  bad  me  ask  what  I  thought  best. 

The  relationship  is  an  intimate  but  not  necessarily  an  amorous 
one.  For  the  moment  Fortune  is  kind.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  Padclford  and  Nott,  who  says :  ‘Under  the  figure  of  a  Lady 
offering  to  him  unsolicited  the  tenderest  marks  of  affection,  he 
describes  in  a  lively  manner  his  early  good  fortune  and  success 
in  life; .  . .  ’  Mr.  Hainsworth  accepts  both  meanings,  the  meta- 
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phorical  and  the  literal :  the  stanza,  ‘devoted  to  an  account  of 
one  highly  gratifying  encounter  with  a  now  unresponsive  lady’,  j 
may  refer  to  the  poet’s  predicament  in  general  and  to  his  pre-  I 
dicament  as  unrequited  lover — but  in  this  case  he  is  in  fact 
requited.  I  believe  that  the  first  sense,  his  predicament  in 
general,  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  in  the  first  and  the 
last  stanzas. 

As  the  poet  says  more  than  once.  Fortune  is  fickle  or  unkind. 
He  now  says,  irtmically,  in  stanza  three,  that  Fortune  ‘of  her 
goodness’  gives  him  leave  to  go.  This  ‘kind’  permission  is  given 
because  the  goddess,  according  to  her  nature,  wants  change  and 
seeks  variety.  The  poet  asks,  sarcastically,  what  Fortune  has 
deserved.  Perhaps  gratitude  for  past  favours — but  now  his  good 
fortune  is  gone  and  his  friends  have  left  him.  He  cannot  feel 
that  he  owes  much  to  Fortune,  who  has  treated  him  so  ‘kindly’ ! 
This  is  no  dream  but  a  truth  confronting  him,  a  conviction 
forced  upon  him  by  harsh  reality. 

Thus  the  poet  is  back  where  he  was  in  stanza  one,  deserted 
by  Fortune  and  his  fair-weather  friends.  It  was  his  experience 
more  than  once,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  as  courtier,  in  a 
circle  of  fashionable,  selfish,  promiscuous  people,  combining, 
as  Mr.  Harding  says,  the  business  of  court  advancement  and 
intrigue  with  the  pleasures  of  sexual  attachment.  Obviously  the 
poet  has  been  ‘kindly’  served  by  Fortune : 

It  lasteth  not  that  stands  by  change; 

Fancy  doth  change :  fortune  is  frail. 

George  W.  Whiting 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 


BLOOM  ON  ‘THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LIFE’ 

I  HAVE  BEEN  reading  Harold  Bloom’s  Shelley’s  Myth- 
malting  (Yale  U.P.,  1959),  which  contains  the  most  detailed 
analysis  yet  offered  of  ‘The  Triumph  of  Life’,  a  poem  for  which 
I  have  a  particular  liking.  The  aim  of  this  review-note  is  to 
deplore  a  freedom  of  interpretation  in  the  critical  handling  of 
Romantic  poetry  that  seems  to  me  to  ignore  merely  for  the  sake 
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of  being  different  the  distinction  between  what  is  really  settled 
and  what  is  still  debatable.  I  assert  that  Bloom  badly  misreads 
a  section  of  ‘The  Triumph  of  Life’  (the  story  of  Rousseau’s 
cwruption  by  life,  11.  308-468)  and  that  he  would  have  been 
unlikely  to  do  so  if  the  atmosphere  of  academic  criticism  of  the 
Rcxnandcs  to-day  did  not  encourage  an  impression  that  murder 
will  not  out.  What  follows  is  the  demonstration  of  the  mis¬ 
reading  and  the  justification  and  hlling-out  of  the  traditional 
interpretation. 

At  1. 308  of  ‘The  Triumph  of  Life’,  Rousseau  is  ‘laid  asleep/ 
Under  a  mountain’  which  opens  by  a  cavern  into  a  paradisal 
valley  where  the  sound  of  a  rivulet  from  the  cavern  blots  from 
memory  all  previous  cares  and  ills.  The  cavern  runs  through 
the  mountain  from  east  to  west  (it  may  be,  as  Bradley  thought, 
a  ravine  rather  than  a  tunnel).  Rousseau  moves  into  the  valley 
and  looks  around  him.  He  observes  that 
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...  for  a  space 

The  scene  of  woods  and  waters  seemed  to  keep. 

Though  it  was  now  broad  day,  a  gende  trace 

Of  light  diviner  than  the  common  sun 

Sheds  on  the  common  earth.  .  .  .  (11.  335-9) 

Next  he  looks  back  through  the  cavern,  which  is  now  filled  by 
the  ‘bright  omnipresence  of  morning’  from  the  sun  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  and  secs  over  a  well  inside  the 
cavern  a  ‘Shape  all  light’  (1.  352). 

I  do  not  know  any  commentator  before  Bloom  who  doubts 
that  the  first  part  of  this  scene  is  a  symbolic  representation  of 
Rousseau’s  birth  and  of  a  Wordsworthian  glory  in  infancy — 
the  details  of  the  setting  (‘birth’s  orient  port^’  of  ‘Hellas’)  and 
the  repetition  of  ‘common’,  which  establishes  the  verbal  link 
with  the  ‘Immortality  Ode’,  make  the  identification  convinc¬ 
ing.  It  has,  in  fact,  convinced  everybody  hitherto.  Bloom  is 
therefore  disingenuous  in  suggesting  that  ‘One  can  show  as 
much  necessity  (or  as  little)  in  a  reading  of  the  ravine  here  as  a 
passageway  between  childhood  and  the  Mginnings  of  manhood’ 
(p.  264).  It  is  simply  not  so.  His  reading  ignores  the  fact  that 
Rousseau  is  asked  ‘How  did  thy  course  begin?’  It  ignores,  too. 
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the  appropriateness  of  the  setting  to  a  symbolic  re-enactment  of 
birth.  (How  is  it  apt  precisely  for  the  change  from  boyhood  to 
manhood?)  It  also  ignores  the  total  loss  of  memory  of  any 
previous  state  that  Rousseau  insists  on.  (Do  we  forget  evcvj- 
thing  about  childhood  when  we  reach  adolescence?)  Finally, 
it  ignores  the  unnaturalness  of  making  the  ‘light  diviner  than 
the  common  sun/Sheds  on  the  common  earth’  stand  for  any¬ 
thing  other  than  a  Wordsworthian  splendour  in  infancy  due  to 
a  baby’s  arrival  not  in  ‘utter  nakedness’  but  with  a  little 
albumen,  metaphorically  speaking,  still  clinging  to  him  or  ha 
after  hatching.  Bloom  wants  to  believe  in  his  own  misreading 
because  it  is  a  hinge  on  which  later  misreadings  will  turn,  but 
he  produces  exactly  one  ‘reason’  for  rejecting  the  normal  and 
widely  accepted  interpretation;  namely,  that  since  Rousseau 
emerges  into  the  valley  in  April,  which  is  not  the  first  month  in 
the  calendar,  we  should  conclude  that  this  part  of  the  scene 
refers  to  his  adolescence.  What  is  it  that  assures  him  that  there 
must  be  a  mathematical  correspondence  between  the  time  of 
year  and  Rousseau’s  age?  Has  he  never  heard  of  the  season  of 
spring  as  the  year’s  rebirth?  But  the  natural  way  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  ‘April  prime’  of  the  valley  is  to  take  it  as  standing  for 
the  joy,  beauty  and  newness  of  early  experience.  Would  these 
qualities  have  been  fittingly  represented  if  Rousseau  had 
emerged  into  the  frosts  and  fogs  of  lanuary? 

The  right  reading  here  is  crucial.  If  earlier  critics  than  Bloom 
and  all  ordinary  readers  are  right  in  taking  the  first  part  of  this 
scene  as  symbolic  of  Rousseau’s  birth  and  infancy,  then  the  sun 
that  shines  through  the  cavern  from  the  east  shines  from  ‘eter¬ 
nity’  and  is  properly  described  by  Carlos  Baker  as  ‘supernal’. 
It  follows  that  the  radiance  of  the  ‘Shape  all  light’  derives  from 
eternity,  and  that  this  figure,  which,  again,  the  vast  majority 
of  commentators  have  unhesitatingly  supposed  to  be  anotha 
Shelleyan  representation  of  Ideal  Beauty,  is  a  spirit  of  good  and 
not,  as  Bloom  holds,  deceitful  and  malevolent.  Bradley, 
Stawell,  Hughes,  Baker  and  others  arc  against  Bloom  here,  and 
in  desperation  he  has  to  assume  a  whole  ‘tradition  of  misread¬ 
ing’  (p.  270).  Yet  he  confesses  that,  if  he  is  right,  then  ‘this  is 
the  first  time  such  a  figure  has  appeared  in  Shelley’s  poetry, 
after  a  long  succession  of  Asias’,  and  goes  on  to  argue  that  ha 
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unexpectedness  is  the  reason  why  ‘so  many  critics’  have  seen 
the  Shape  as  ‘the  hnal  embodiment  of  an  Asia  figure’  (p.  271). 

It  is  a  good  deal  more  plausible  to  argue  that  there  is  no  un¬ 
expectedness  and  no  tradition  of  misreading.  Indeed,  ‘so  many 
critics’  must  be  right  if  the  earlier  part  of  the  scene  symbolises 
birth  and  infancy.  It  is  pertinent  to  add  that  the  contrast 
between  the  deformed  shape  in  the  chariot  (evil)  earlier  in  the 
poem  and  the  vision  of  Ideal  Beauty  (good)  here  is  quite  lost  if 
the  beauty  of  the  Shape  is  deceitful,  and  that  such  a  contrast 
is  brought  inevitably  before  the  reader  and  is  likely  to  have 
been  intended  by  the  poet.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  anything  doubtful  in  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
two  parts  of  this  scene.  We  have  a  symbolic  representation  of 
birth  and  infancy,  followed  by  a  further  representation  of  the 
dawn  in  youth  of  an  awareness  of  the  Ideal.  The  vision  is  of  the 

.  . .  Being  whom  my  spirit  oft 
Met  on  its  visioned  wanderings,  far  aloft, 

In  the  clear  golden  prime  of  my  youth’s  dawn.  .  .  . 

(‘Epipsychidion’,  11.  190-2) 

—whom  Shelley  also  called  an  ‘embodied  Ray /Of  the  great 
Brightness’  in  one  of  the  ‘Epipsychidion’  fragments. 

If  we  proceed  on  the  understanding  that  so  far  the  common 
assumptions  about  this  section  of  ‘The  Triumph  of  Life’  arc 
warranted,  I  do  not  think  that  what  follows  in  the  poem  is 
cither  surprising  or  perplexing,  but  a  few  critics  have  been  per¬ 
plexed,  and  we  must  therefore  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  there  is 
something  to  be  disentangled.  What  happens  can  be  stated 
briefly.  As  Rousseau  gazes  at  the  ‘Shape  aJl  light’,  his  mind  is 

.  . .  strewn  beneath 

Her  feet  like  embers;  and  she,  thought  by  thought. 
Trampled  its  sparks  into  the  dust  of  death.  ...  (11.  386-8) 


He  addresses  her  as  seeming  to  come  ‘from  the  realm  without  a 
name’  (unexplained  by  Bloom),  and  to  all  his  questions  she  re¬ 
plies  by  offering  him  ‘a  crystal  glass/Mantling  with  bright 
Nepenthe’.  He  drinks,  his  brain  turns  to  sand,  the  vision 
pales  to 
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A  light  of  heaven,  whose  half-extinguished  beam 

Through  the  sick  day  in  which  we  wake  to  weep 
Glimmers,  for  ever  sought,  for  ever  lost . . .  (11.  429-31) 

(these  lines  are  quite  incomprehensible  on  Bloom’s  identiha 
tion  of  the  Shape  as  Nature),  and  immediately  ‘the  cold  bri^t 
car’  of  Life  arrives  and  claims  Rousseau  as  one  more  victim. 

I  among  the  multitude 

Was  swept . .  . 

. .  .  and  bared  my  bosom  to  the  clime 
Of  that  cold  light,  whose  airs  too  soon  deform. 

(11.  460-1,  467-8) 
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This  sequence  of  events  perplexes  Todhunter  (1880)  andt  S 
Locock  (1911)  and  forces  Carlos  Baker  (1948)  into  two  evasions.  L  t 
Todhunter  and  Locock  conclude  that  the  Shape  must  be  evil  f  v 
from  what  happens  to  Rousseau — Todhunter  noticing  that  the  I 
drinking  of  her  nepenthe  instantly  produces  the  appearance  ot  ■ 
the  Chariot  of  Life,  Locock  that  the  trampling  out  of  the  sparks  k 
of  Rousseau’s  mind  can  easily  be  construed  as  an  act  of  male  [ 
volence — but  they  arc  perplexed  because  the  Shape  is  a  manifes^  I 
ration  of  the  sun,  and  they  recognise  that  in  the  poem  the  sun  I  ! 
is  emblematic  of  good.  Baker  docs  not  think  that  the  Shape  is  I 
a  ‘temptress’,  but  he  is  puzzled  by  her  effect  on  Rousseau.  He  l| 
argues  unconvincingly  that  she  tramples  out  Rousseau’s  eviljj 
thoughts  only  and  that  he  raises  the  nepenthe  to  his  lips  butj  ' 
docs  not  drink.  Bloom  has  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  Baker’s! 
case.  II 

Bradley  supplied  the  answer  to  Locock’s  difficulty  in  1914 1 
If  we  keep  in  mind  what  has  already  been  firmly  established  I 
about  the  scene,  then  his  interpretation  of  the  trampling  as  ‘the  ■ 
effect  of  the  revelation  of  the  ideal  in  obliterating  the  modes  ot  I 
thought  habitual  before  that  revelation’  is  persuasive.  Bloom  | 
triumphs  over  Baker’s  misconstruction  but  fails  to  meet  Brad  p 
ley’s  argument.  Indeed,  he  switches  his  attack  to  the  other! 
‘difficulty’  and  asks  ‘And  how  docs  Bradley’s  interpretatior  P 
account  for  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  car  of  life  dircedy  | 
Rousseau  has  drunk  the  nepenthe?’  (p.  267).  But  Bradley  does  0 
not  profess  to  explain  it — ‘To  interpret  this  fact  would  takc| 
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too  long’  are  his  actual  words.  (He  was  writing  notes  on 
selected  passages  in  the  poem,  not  discussing  it  as  a  whole.)  An 
aplanation  is  therefore  still  required  for  the  effects  of  drinking 
the  nepenthe.  To  put  the  ‘difficulty’  in  the  most  forcible  way : 
if  the  Shape  is  good,  why  should  the  effects  of  drinking  the 
nepenthe  lx  evil,  i.e.  the  fading  of  the  ideal  vision  and  betrayal 
into  the  power  of  Life? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  quite  straightforward  answer. 
Shelley  is  affirming  that  to  attempt  to  realise  the  Ideal  Vision 
in  human  love  is  to  invite  disappointment  and  find  oneself 
involved  in  life’s  inevitable  corruption.  (Miss  Stawell  gave  the 
necessary  clue  in  1914  when  she  noticed  the  phrase  ‘the  nepen¬ 
the,  love’  in  Prometheus  Unbound,  and  we  should  compare 
Shelley’s  letter  to  John  Gisborne  of  18  June  1822,  in  whicn  he 
turns  his  back  on  ‘Epipsychidion’  for  its  exposure  of  his  own 
weakness : 

.  .  .  The  error,  and  I  confess  it  is  not  easy  for  spirits  cased 
in  flesh  and  blood  to  avoid  it,  consists  in  seeking  in  a  mortal 
image  the  likeness  of  what  is  perhaps  eternal.) 

This  is  how  ‘good’  can  produce  ‘evil’.  In  ‘Epipsychidion’, 
Shelley  narrated  how 

In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sought 

The  shadow  of  that  idol  of  my  thought  (11.  267-8) 

and  what  happens  in  ‘The  Triumph  of  Life’  is  an  extended 
gloss  on  ‘rashly’.  The  poem  represents  his  clearest  and  most 
bitter  recognition  that  under  the  conditions  of  human  existence 
the  higher  Venus  can  be  only  the  epiphenomenon  of  the  lower; 
that  to  try  to  realise  the  Ideal  in  a  human  relationship  is  a  disas¬ 
trous  error  and  involves  a  weakened  sense  of  the  Ideal;  that 
attachment  to  life  is  closely  allied  to  the  persistence  of  physical 
desire.  It  is  significant  that  the  death-in-life  dance  of  the  young 
before  and  around  the  Chariot  of  Life  shows  them  ‘tortured  by 
their  agonising  pleasure’  as  they  commingle,  going  to  their 
‘bright  destruction’  as  they  leap  together  in  attraction,  separate 
in  ‘desolation’,  and  fall  senseless  beneath  the  chariot-wheels.  It 
is  also  significant  that  even  Plato  belongs  to  the  procession  of 
the  defeated  because  Life 
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Conquered  that  heart  by  love,  which  gold,  or  pain. 

Or  age,  or  sloth,  or  slavery  could  subdue  not. 

(11.  258^) 

Shelley  sees  himself  defeated  by  the  same  weakness  as  Plato. 
In  an  earlier  letter  to  Gisborne  of  22  October  1821,  he  had 
written : 

1  try  to  be  what  I  might  have  been,  but  am  not  successful. 
I  find  that  (I  dare  say  I  shall  quote  wrong) 

‘Den  herrlichsten,  den  sich  der  Geist  emprangt 
Drangt  immer  fremd  und  fremder  Stoff  sich  an.’ 

. . .  Some  of  us  have,  in  a  prior  existence,  been  in  love  with 
an  Antigone,  and  that  makes  us  find  no  full  content  in  any 
mortal  tie. 
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The  melancholy  of  this  confession,  which  has  been  noted  by 
Miss  Stawell  and  Carlos  Baker,  is  the  melancholy  of  ‘The 
Triumph  of  Life’.  Anyone  who  has  read  Shelley’s  letters  frwn 
October  1821  onward  into  the  summer  of  1822  recognises  the 
settled  mood — his  ‘solitude  of  the  heart’  (ii  December  1821), 
his  ‘scorn  of  the  narrow  good  we  can  attain  in  our  present  state’ 
(10  April  1822,  apropos  of  the  dangers  of  reading  Faust  ‘for  any 
person  who  is  a  prey  to  the  reproaches  of  memory’),  his  cry 
‘My  mind  agitates  the  prison  which  it  inhabits,  and  things  go 
ill  with  me — that  is,  within  .  .  .  ’  (ii  April  1822),  his  wish  to 
possess  prussic  acid,  ‘that  golden  key  to  the  chamber  of  per¬ 
petual  rest’  (18  June  1822).  The  problem  of  showing  how  tbc 
Shape  can  be  good  and  yet  productive  of  evil  admits  of  a  simple 
solution  that  does  no  violence  at  all  to  ‘The  Triumph  of  Life’ 
and  is  congruous  with  what  we  know  of  Shelley’s  state  of  mind 
at  the  time  of  the  poem’s  conception  and  composition.  The 
solution,  which  is  not  really  new  but  is  here  put  forward  ex¬ 
plicitly,  takes  away  Bloom’s  last  shred  of  excuse  for  refusing 
to  believe  that  the  natural  and  obvious  way  of  understanding 
this  section  of  ‘The  Triumph  of  Life’  is  also  the  right  one. 
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AN  UNPUBLISHED  WYATT  POEM 

I  I  HAVE  elsewhere  oven  my  reasons  for  believing  that  a  manu¬ 
script  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (D.2.7),  was  compiled  by  Sir 
I  GcOTge  Blage,  Wyatt’s  friend.  It  contains  more  than  thirty  of 
i  Wyatt’s  known  poems  and  two  others  which  are  ascribed  to 
t  him  in  the  MS.  As,  however,  none  of  the  known  poems  are 
I  ascribed  to  him,  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the  other 
I  poems  in  the  MS.  are  also  ms.  The  collection  is  shordy  to  be 
[  published  in  book  form,  and  the  following  example  is  printed 
r  here  by  kind  permission  of  Trinity  College. 

^  Quondam  was  I  in  my  Lady’s  gras, 

!  I  thynk  as  well  as  nou  be  you; 

f  And  when  that  you  haue  trad  the  tras, 

[  Then  shal  you  kno  my  woordes  be  tru, 

i  That  quondam  was  I. 

[  Quondam  was  I.  She  seyd  for  euer : 

I  That  euer  lastyd  but  a  short  whyl ; 

Promis  mad  not  to  dysseuer; 

I  thoght  she  laughte — she  dyd  but  smyl .  .  . 

Than  quondam  was  I. 

I  Quondam  was  1,  he  that  full  oft  lay 

In  hyr  armes  wythe  kysses  many  whon. 
i  Yt  is  enou  that  thys  I  may  saey : 

L  Tho  amonge  the  moo  nou  I  be  gon, 

I  Yet  quondam  was  I. 

I  Quondam  was  I :  yet  she  wyl  you  tell 

That  syns  the  ouer  she  was  furst  borne 
She  neuer  louyd  non  halffe  so  well 
As  you.  But  what  altho  she  had  sworne, 

Suer  quondam  was  I. 

^  Kenneth  Muir 

I  Liverpool  University 


[  It  may  help  to  have  the  poem  in  modern  spelling : 

Quondam  was  I  in  my  lady’s  grace, 

I  think  as  well  as  now  you; 

And  when  that  you  have  trod  the  trace, 

Then  shall  you  know  my  words  be  true : 

That  quondam  was  I. 

Quondam  was  I — she  said  for  ever; 

That  ‘ever’  lasted  but  a  short  whylc : 

Promise  made  not  to  dissever; 

I  thought  she  laughed,  she  did  but  smile. 

Then  quondam  was  I. 

Quondam  was  I,  he  that  full  oft  lay 
In  her  arms,  with  kisses  many  one. 

It  is  enough  that  this  I  may  say, 

‘Though  among  the  more  now  I  be  gone. 

Yet  quondam  was  I.’ 

Quondam  was  I.  Yet  she  will  you  tell 
That  since  the  hour  she  was  first  born 
She  never  loved  none  half  so  well 
As  you.  But  what,  although  she  had  sworn. 

Sure  quondam  was  I ! 

1.  3  trace  road;  1.  14  ‘Though  I  am  now  one  of  the  many  [she 
has  been  faithless  to].’ — Editor.] 
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THE  MACHIAVEL  AND  THE  MOOR 
I 

THE  EMPHASIS  Mr.  Lerner  puts  upon  lago  as  the  Machiavel 
and  upon  Othello  as  the  relapsed  barbarian  {Essays  in  Criticism, 
October  1959)  tends  to  obscure  what  the  play  is  about — sexual 
jealousy.  This  is  prominent  as  a  major  or  minor  theme  in  other 
Shakespearean  plays  after  1601,  but  it  is  present  in  several  ways 
in  Othello  itself.  Not  only  is  there  the  jealousy  of  the  Moor, 
but  there  is  also  Bianca’s  jealousy  about  Cassio,  lago’s  suspicion 
of  his  own  cuckolding  and  his  jealousy  over  Desdemona.  The 
general  permissive  attitude  of  Emilia  (IV,  iii)  and  the  various 
often  cynical,  discussions  of  fidelity  are  not  without  relevance. 
The  shrewd  discussions  of  the  passion  itself  (‘They  are  not  ever 
jealous  from  the  cause.  But  jealous  for  they’re  jealous’)  rein¬ 
force  the  obvious :  the  play  is  a  tragedy  of  jealousy.  And  it  is 
Shakespeare’s  careful  study  and  evaluation  of  that  human  fail¬ 
ing,  not  his  dissection  of  a  black  barbarian  who  lapsed  from 
civilisation,  that  should  be  to  the  fore  in  any  criticism.  Othello’s 
skin  is  a  datum  from  Cinthio.  Far  from  displaying  prejudice, 
Shakespeare  alters  considerably  Cinthio’s  condemnatory  atti¬ 
tude  to  the  Moor  and  gives  him  a  far  nobler  death — Cinthio 
has  ‘fu  da  parenti  della  Donna,  com’egli  meritava,  ucciso’.  So 
the  first  part  of  the  play  builds  up  the  Moor  in  our  esteem,  as 
there  is  no  stuff  of  tragedy  in  Cinthio’s  Othello.  For  Shake¬ 
speare,  as  for  Aristode,  there  is  no  tragedy  in  an  evil  man 
falling  into  merited  misfortune,  and  Othello  is  a  tragic  drama, 
not  a  melodrama.  But  in  building  up  the  Moor,  as  Dr.  Leavis 
noted,  much  is  done  by  way  of  character  analysis  to  lead  us  to 
expect  his  eventual  downfall. 

Othello’s  liability  to  jealousy,  from  his  pride  and  self-absorp¬ 
tion  (we  might  add,  but  not  Shakespeare,  from  his  black  skin 
and  (rf)vious  inferiority  feelings),  is  presented  early.  Bradleians, 
including  Miss  Gardner,  have  to  break  the  Noble  M(X)r  in  two, 
and  talk  of  loss  of  faith.  Mr.  Lerner  has  to  do  this  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  contrast  between  Othello  the  civilised  and  Othello 
the  savage.  But  if  we  see  Othello  as  potentially  jealous  from 
the  beginning  (and  he  is  potentially  jealous  because  he  is  finally 
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jealous),  this  need  not  be  done.  Mr.  Lerner  righdy  warns  us 
against  taking  Othello  as  ‘a  photographic  version  of  human 
behaviour’.  Othello  is  still  a  poetic  creation,  largely  because  he  [ 
is  not  given  the  whole  usual  range  of  jealous  behaviour,  which  1 
includes  the  initial  detective  work  as  well  as  the  feeling  andf 
subsequent  action,  as  Shakespeare  well  knew  (compare  Leontes).  L 
To  give  Othello  this  full  range,  the  spontaneous  and  degrading! 
spying,  in  particular,  would  be  intolerable  for  the  tragedy :  our  [ 
sympathies,  given  the  great  merits  of  Desdemona,  could  hardly  | 
be  engaged  at  all  for  Othello.  Consequently,  the  whole  passion  | 
of  jealousy  is  split  and  the  range  of  such  behaviour  divided:  | 
the  malicious  and  gratuitous  nnding  of  apparent  facts  and 
a  priori  general  suspicions  of  womankind,  and  Venetian  women  { 
in  particular,  is  given  to  lago,  the  reluctant  acceptance  of  them 
and  the  stormy  results  are  left  with  Othello.  This  is  not  ‘pro¬ 
jection’,  as  J.  I.  M.  Stewan  suggested,  but  the  ‘decomposition’ 
of  a  passion.  It  is  here  that  the  phenomenon  of  splitting  may 
be  seen,  not  in  either  lago  or  Othello,  and  the  example  of 
Macilente-Cordatus  given  by  Mr.  Lerner  is  still  relevant.  , 
This  view  of  the  dynamic  of  the  play  explains  why  critics  | 
have  taken  Othello  as  the  Noble  Moor  who  is  destroyed :  were  I 
he,  instead  of  lago,  to  look  for  the  non-existent  evidence  andr 
produce  the  cynical  generalities,  he  would  be  hateful.  Were  the 
play  about  a  Noble  Moor  forced  into  suspicion,  we  might  have  | 
expected  much  more  convincing  incidents  to  justify  it,  more 
apparently  suspicious,  although  basically  innocent,  behaviour 
in  Desdemona — ^but  in  fact  the  whole  action  takes  place  on  the  i 
level  of  suggestion  and  conversation.  Critics  have  noticed  the 
weakness  of  the  handkerchief  incident.  Othello’s  easy  accept- ! 
ance  of  lago’s  suggestions  bridges  the  gap  between  the  element  i 
of  jealousy  that  searches  for  reasons  and  evidence  and  the  1 
clement  that  believes.  j 

On  this  theory  lago’s  characteristics  become  much  more  a- 1 
plicable.  What  is  malignant  in  the  play  is  jealousy  itself :  the 
poetic  intensity  goes  into  lago’s  suggestions  of  evidence  and  j 
motive,  and  of  course  into  the  ironic  comments  upon  it  (‘0,  j 
beware,  my  Iwd,  of  jealousy;  It  is  the  green-eyed  monster 
a  description  EmiUa  echoes — ‘It  is  a  monster  Begot  upon  \ 
itself  ...’).  Jealousy  is  (psychology  apart)  a  motiveless  passion,  f 
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and  lago  reflects  this;  for  he  is  much  more  than  is  supposed 
simply  the  carrier  of  this  degrading  emotion  in  its  initial  stages. 
Similarly  lachimo  is  given  no  good  reason  for  his  machinations 
against  Imogen  and  Leonatus;  a  wager  is  a  poor  reason  and  his 
final  speech  merely  expresses  bafflement  over  his  own  motiva- 
rion.  Coleridge’s  ‘motive-hunting’  is  thus  explained :  lago  as 
a  character  has  to  have  some  ordinary  motives;  they  change 
depending  on  whether  he  is  explaining  himself  to  Roderigo  or 
to  the  audience,  or  whether  Othello  or  Cassio  is  the  object  of 
dramatic  attention.  They  are  there  to  give  him  reality  as  the 
externalised  representation  of  one  part  of  jealousy,  the  cynical 
detective.  Shaikespeare  is  less  concerned  with  the  motives  he 
gives  lago  than  with  the  ways  in  which  he  produces  in  Othello 
the  certainty  of  being  cuckolded.  It  is  here  he  deploys  his 
psychological  insights  into  jealousy  as  a  whole:  the  sort  of 
evidence  jealousy  requires,  the  readiness  to  believe  ill.  Once 
the  motiveless  malignity  is  seen  as  belonging  to  the  passion 
rather  than  to  lago — lago  must  act  as  he  docs  because  jealousy 
works  like  this — we  find  lago  a  figure  much  subordinated  to 
Othello.  The  other  antagonist  in  the  play  is  not  so  much  lago 
as  jealousy  itself,  half-internal,  half-externalised.  The  puzzle 
about  lago,  which  has  led  to  so  much  metaphysical  speculation 
about  him,  can  be  resolved  without  splitting  him  into  two 
lagos.  All  this  may  weaken  him  as  a  character,  but  the  motive¬ 
hunting  so  often  commented  on  has  done  this  already,  and  all 
those  puzzling  features  about  his  behaviour  (his  willingness  to 
take  such  risks,  the  element  of  chance  he  relics  on  so  much, 
above  all  his  dangerous  and  unlikely  forthrightness  about 
Othello’s  demerits  as  lover  and  Desdemona  as  Venetian  wife) 
now  fall  into  place.  All  lago  says  would  be  much  more  natural 
as  the  merciless  self-torture  of  the  jealous  temperament,  which 
in  effect  he  represents.  ‘Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be 
lago,*  he  says  to  Roderigo.  There  would  be  no  lago,  or  less  of 
an  lago,  were  a  different  and  later  technique  adopted  by  Shake¬ 
speare  for  examining  the  tragedy  of  jealousy — we  would  have 
>  psychological  play  (or  more  likely  novel).  But  drama  requires 
characters,  so  lago  is  necessary.  Tragedy  requires  a  noble  ncro, 
so  lago  is  necessary.  The  jealous  temperament  requires 
evidence,  however  flimsy,  and  lago  is  used.  But  the  diabolical 
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lago  is  an  unnecessary  figment,  the  diabolical  is  already  there 
in  the  subject  of  the  play — sexual  jealousy. 

Uncoln  College  I- P.  Sullivxn  i 

11 

Mr.  Lerner’s  interesting  article,  The  Machtavel  and  the  Moor  f 
{Essays  in  Criticism  ^  October,  1959)  develops  the  recent  line  of  | 
Othello  criticism  which  emphasises  ‘the  dark  side  of  the  Moor’. 
Mr.  Lerner  probably  takes  this  line  to  its  logical  conclusion 
when  he  asserts  that  Shakespeare  suffered  from  a  mild  form 
of  colour  prejudice.  He  thus  tacitly  identifies  Shakespeare’s 
position  with  the  Brabantian  and  Emilian  attitudes  towards 
Othello.  This,  1  think,  is  quite  wrong. 

Mr.  Lerner  quotes  Emilia  as  ‘a  spokesman  for  ordinary 
morality’.  In  one  sense  she  is;  she  represents  conventional  Vene¬ 
tian  attitudes  and  prejudices  towards  Moors.  (This  was  not 
much  different  from  the  Elizabethan  and  jacobean  English ! 
attitudes,  as  Mr.  Bernard  Harris’  article,  A  Portrait  of  a  Moor— 
Shal^espeare  Survey  No.  / 1  illustrates.)  But  she  is  not  a  repre 
sentative  of  the  morality  which  the  play  as  a  whole  presents. 
(It  is  of  course  wrong  to  treat  Othello  as  a  propaganda  play,  for 
this  blurs  the  fine  b^ance  of  its  moral  attitude.)  Emilia  is  not 


in  a  position  to  give  a  summary  of  the  attitude  of  the  play, , 
and  presumably  of  its  author,  towards  Othello.  She  is  far  too  p 
involved  in  the  plot  to  be  an  independent  commentator.  The  | 
horror  of  seeing  her  loved  mistress  murdered  by  a  man  she  Fj 
naturally  despises  is  enough  to  deprive  her  of  all  detachment,  fc 
She  is  a  very  ordinary  Venetian  woman  (a  departure  from  ai 

Cinthio)  who  shares  the  common  prejudice  against  the  Moor  ac 

as  a  man,  while  tolerating  him  as  an  expert  in  a  necessary  pra  or 
fession.  Out  of  love  for  her  mistress,  and  in  deference  to  her  1  0 


choice,  she  has  suppressed  her  prejudices;  but  her  suspicions  of  I  th 
the  Moor’s  nature  are  barely  concealed.  She  is  quick  to  identify  I  th 
one  of  the  popularly  accepted  traits  of  Moors :  ‘Is  not  this  man  | 
jealous?’  and  all  her  contempt  and  conventional  prejudice  arc  |  h( 
released  when  in  her  eyes  (but  not  I  suggest  in  Shakespeare’s)  f  g( 
Othello  reverts  to  type.  She  is  certainly — to  use  Mr.  Lerncr’s  |j  w 
own  words  of  Brabantio — an  I-told-you-so  character.  J 

Emilia’s  attitude  is  the  same  as  Brabantio’s,  whose  wild  [  tr 
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accusations  of  magic  and  witchcraft  arc  meant  to  be  rejected, 
as  they  arc  indeed  judicially  rejected  by  the  Duke.  The  Duke, 
whose  ‘sentences’  have  an  oracular  detachment,  gives  a  more 
reliable  assessment  of  Othello,  which  is  more  in  line  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  play : 

If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 

Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

Lodovico’s  attitude,  which  is  shown  when  Othello’s  character 
has  already  altered,  is  even  more  representative  of  the  attitude 
of  the  play  (Mr.  Lerner  docs  not  make  enough  of  this).  Lodo- 
dco,  although  described  as  a  kinsman  of  Brabantio,  is  detached 
from  the  main  events  of  the  plot,  and  is  thus  more  qualified  to 
give  independent  comment  than  either  Emilia  or  Brabantio. 
His  comments  when  he  witnesses  Othello’s  striking  of  Desde- 
mona  arc  significant :  they  arc  based  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  Othello’s  character  had  previously  survived  the  gravest 
trials  and  had  remained  intact,  that  he  had  in  fact  been  proved 
thoroughly  reliable: 

Is  this  the  noble  Moor  whom  our  full  senate 
Call  all  in  all  sufficient?  This  the  noble  nature 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake?  Whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance 
Could  neither  graze,  nor  pierce? 

Far  from  concluding  ‘but  after  all  he  is  only  a  barbarian’,  he 
fears  for  Othello’s  wits :  ‘Are  his  wits  safe?’  To  Lodovico  only 
a  complete  change  of  personality,  such  as  insanity  brings,  could 
account  for  the  change  in  Othello’s  conduct.  Lodovico  is  not 
one  of  the  I-told-you-so  characters.  He  never  loses  sight  of 
Othello  the  man  as  distinct  from  Othello  the  Moor.  Even  after 
the  murder  of  Desdemona,  he  still  sees  the  man :  ‘Where  is 
this  rash,  unfortunate  man?’ 

Cassio’s  attitude  too  is  free  from  racial  prejudice;  to  the  end 
he  sees  Othello  as  a  friend  and  a  superior  soldier — ‘Dear 
general,  I  did  never  give  you  cause.’  These  are  the  attitudes 
which  I  think  represent  the  attitude  of  the  play  towards  Othello. 

Shakespeare  has  indeed  reversed  the  conventional  stage  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Moor — a  villain  whose  black  face  symbolised  his 
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devilish  nature — a  portrait  which  Shakespeare  himself  had  used 
in  Aaron  of  Titus  Andronicus.  But  the  irony  of  events  makes 
it  possible  for  the  prejudiced  to  conclude  that  he  is  bad  because 
he  is  black. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  two  Othcllos — unlike  that  of  the 
two  lagos — is,  I  think,  suspect.  What  happens  to  Othello  is  a 
change;  not  a  reversion  to  barbarism.  Othello  ‘changes’  under 
the  intensive  and  cleverly  beamed  attack  of  lago.  lago  himself 
describes  the  process  as  a  change :  ‘The  Moor  already  changes 
with  my  poison,’  and  to  Lodovico  (in  his  disguise  of  ‘honest’  ■ 
lago) :  ‘He  is  much  chang’d.’  The  change  is  also  emphasised 
by  lago’s  chemical  images:  he  refers  to  ‘dangerous  conceits’ 
which  are  ‘poisons’  and 

Which  at  the  first  arc  scarce  found  to  distaste. 

But  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur  .  .  . 

Also 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 

Shall  ever  medicine 

his  victim  to  his  former  peace  of  mind.  Looking  on  the  fallen 
Othello,  he  triumphandy  exclaims : 

‘Work  on 

My  medicine,  work  .  . . 

There  is  change,  and  the  language  does  suggest  a  process  of 
change.  That  the  change  is  so  abrupt  is  paitly  due  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  drama,  but  this  is  also  given  some  plausibility  in 
the  play  by  the  intensity  of  the  poison  which  wrought  the 
change.  After  all,  Mr.  Lerner  assesses  the  poisoner  as  near 
diabolic.  (Othello  is  attacked  in  his  weakest  spot — his  differena 
in  race;  but  it  might  just  as  easily  have  been  a  bad  limp !).  There 
is  thus  no  need  for  two  Othellos  to  explain  the  sudden  change. 

The  two  Othcllos  theory  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
Othello’s  rhetoric.  This  point  that  Othello  never  really  recovers 
his  personality,  that  even  in  the  last  act  he  is  merely  posturing, 
needs  a  Utde  examination.  This  is  one  of  those  areas  where  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  convention  and  naturalism. 
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S.  L.  Bcthcll  in  Sha\esp€ar  and  the  Popular  Dramatic  Tradi¬ 
tion  has  a  comment  which  is  useful  here,  when,  in  discussing 
the  discrepancy  between  Othello’s  ‘rude  am  I  in  speech’  and 
his  subsequent  eloquence,  he  writes :  ‘The  eloquence  is  Shakes¬ 
peare’s,  not  Othello’s  .  .  .’  (p.  66).  Some  such  explanation  is  a 
reasonable  alternative  to  the  ‘posturing  Othello’.  Shakespeare 
has  deliberately  heightened  the  rhetoric  as  a  makeweight  on 
Othello’s  side  of  the  scale,  when  morally  he  needs  it  most.  It  is 
part  of  an  attempt  to  salvage  some  of  the  integrity  of  Othello 
before  the  end  or  the  play. 

We  know  that  it  is  in  me  ending  of  the  play  that  Shakespeare 
departs  farthest  from  Cinthio.  The  crude  murder  of  Etesde- 
mona  with  the  active  complicity  of  lago,  and  the  subsequent 
cowardly  trick  to  conceal  the  crime  would  have  suited  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  reverted  barbarian.  Shakespeare  rejects  this  in 
favour  of  a  private  act  committed  in  the  full  conviction  that  the 
cause  warrants  it.  Othello  is  in  his  own  eyes  a  sacrificer,  not  a 
murderer,  and  this  attitude  (subsequently  proved  to  be  false) 
has  to  be  given  the  circumstances  of  plausibility  while  Othello 
believes  in  it.  Othello’s  appeal  to  justice  must  have  a  ring  of 
truth  while  it  is  being  made;  the  whole  atmosphere  must  be 
charged  with  high  emotion;  the  poetry  is  a  part  of  the  creation 
of  the  right  atmosphere  (Desdemona’s  wedding  sheets,  night- 
I  dress,  the  use  of  light,  are  other  aids).  The  idea  of  a  naturalistic 
I  character  intent  on  killing,  preluding  his  act  with :  ‘Put  out  the 
.  light  and  then  put  out  the  light’,  is  preposterous.  There  is  no 
point  in  writing  of  this  kind  at  this  point  if  the  convention  of 
I  a  heightening  of  the  emotional  atmosphere  is  not  accepted. 

Of  course,  Othello  is  wrong.  This  he  comes  to  realise;  and 
then  he  faces  the  full  horror  of  his  act  and  its  consequences.  He 
has  committed  a  mortal  sin,  and  is  damned; 

J  ...  when  we  shall  meet  at  count. 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven 
‘  And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it .  .  . 

This  is  not  pagan  language.  It  clearly  points  to  the  Christian 
I  conception  of  judgment,  and  beyond  it,  to  eternal  damnation. 
Rut  there  is  not  really  much  emphasis  in  the  play  on  the 
Christian-pagan  contrast.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Othello 
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renounced  liis  baptism.  (Except  perhaps  in  that  he  committed 
suicide,  but  that,  I  suspect,  did  not  bother  Shakespeare.)  The 
only  direct  reference  to  Othello’s  Christianity  is  a  reference  to 
his  baptism  by  lago,  who  uses  it  to  show  the  extent  of  £)esde» 
mona’s  power  over  Othello  who,  so  he  said,  could  persuade  him 
to  do  anything  ‘were’t  to  renounce  his  baptism  .  .  .  ’  This  sug¬ 
gests  the  depth,  not  the  shallowness,  of  Othello’s  acceptance  a 
Christianity. 

Othello’s  background  (antres  vast,  slavery,  etc.)  docs  not  con¬ 
stitute  any  final  proof  of  barbarism.  Lois  Whitney  argues  coih 
vincingly  in  PMLA  xxxvii  (1922)  that  many  of  these  back¬ 
ground  touches  were  drawn  from  the  life  of  one  of  the  moH 
sophisticated  Africans  of  Shakc^arc’s  time,  Johannes  Leo, 
‘Africanus’,  or — before  he  was  baptised  by  Pope  Leo  X — El- 
Hassan  ibn  wczaz.  He  was  not  a  pagan,  and  he  arrived  in  Rome; 
as  a  slave  with  the  first  draft  of  A  Geographical  History  of 
Africa^  in  Arabic.  It  was  some  such  a  Moor  that  Shakespcaiti 
had  in  mind.  (Othello  is,  of  course,  intellectually  less  robust) 

Othello  is  not  the  story  of  a  converted  Moor  who  relapses  into] 
barbarism.  It  is  a  complex  story  of  how  a  noble  and  upright  but! 
isolated  man  is  subjected  to  temptation  in  the  area  of  his  being; 
where  he  is  most  vulnerable — his  difference  in  race.  The  distor¬ 
tion  of  vision  that  this  temptation  brings  makes  him  misjudge 
everyone  around  him,  and  leads  him  to  believe  his  innocent! 
white  wife  guilty  of  deception.  In  his  code  of  honour — one  not! 
unknown  in  Christian  countries — he  kills  her,  only  to  find,  too  > 
late,  that  he  has  misjudged  her.  He  repents  (too  late),  asks  for; 
forgiveness  and  kills  himself.  The  crowning  irony  of  Othello] 
is  that  it  is  left  possible  at  the  end  for  those  originally  preju*] 
diced  against  the  Moor  to  still  ignore  his  noble  nature,  the' 
intensity  of  the  attack  to  which  an  isolated  man  was  subjected*’ 
the  agony  of  his  repentance,  and  say  T  told  you  so’.  Granted! 
a  certain  blunting  of  the  moral  sense,  even  a  South  Africa! 
racialist  will  be  able  to  leave  the  theatre  without  serious  loss 
of  equanimity. 

Eldreu  D.  Jones 

Fouran  Ray  College, 

Sierra  Leone  ' 
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